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| “If You HAVE a Job 
GIVE a Job” 
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a That slogan should be broadcast everywhere, especially by lumbermen. If the : 
| millions of home owners whose jobs and income have not been impaired by the ti 
| business depression could be induced to repair, remodel, re-roof or paint their a 
| i i) 
i homes NOW, a vast reservoir of employment would be tapped. i 
: , i ¢ | r: 
Not only that, but the production and transportation of the required materials 2 
2 would create thousands of other jobs. The home owner would benefit, because if) 
: the cost, both of materials and labor, is now at rock-bottom. | 
: : 
I Lumbermen can help hasten the return of prosperity by urging the people of Cl 
‘| their communities to 2 
: i 
=, * i 
el i 
» MODERNIZE— REPAIR— RE-ROOF— PAINT—NOW  & 
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A Sure Way to Get 
Better 
Values 
Is to 
Buy 
From 








SPECIALISTS 


The above picture will interest buyers of Cypress 
tank stock or factory lumber. It shows the excellent 
quality of our stock—lumber that is “ bang up” on 
quality, milling and grading; also Philippine Hard- 
woods, Gum and Oak Trim in straight or mixed 
cars with Cypress. 


The next time you want some really big value 
Cypress lumber, just send us your inquiry. Why not 
investigate our facilities now? 


Gregertsen Brothers Co. 
332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


Yards and Planing Mills: CAIRO, ILL. ' 
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Unbeatable 
for exterior use 


ALIFORNIA Redwood is the only popular 

priced softwood of first rank durability. 

No wood will outlast Redwood, and no wood at 

Redwood’s price approaches Redwood’s 
durability. 


Throughout every foot of Redwood lumber and 
millwork, there is a natural preservative which 
prevents decay, and assures permanent beau- 
ty and low upkeep costs wherever the wood is 
used for exterior construction. 


Palco Redwood, the finest of California Red- 
woods, is carefully milled and seasoned. It is 
virtually i immune to warping or checking, and 
it ‘‘stays put’’ unusually well. 


You can’t beat Palco Redwood for mudsills, 
balusters and railings, porch columns, door and 
window frames, cornices, siding, shingles, trim 
—everywhere wood has to face weather. 


a 


Prominent lumber dealers from coast to coast 
are finding Palco Redwood a source of hand- 
some profits and goodwill. 


TI ¢Pacific Lumber Co, 





oe PT 









The Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of California Redwood 
MEMBER CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO: 332 S. Michigan Avenue NEW YORK: 122 E. 42nd Street 


SAN FRANCISCO: 311 California St. LOS ANGELES: 706 Standard Oil Bldg. 
Mills: Scotia, Humboldt County, Calif. 
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Start Building Revival With Repairing and Modernizing 


N TIMES of business activity it 
has been the practice of large con- 

cerns to take advantage of holiday 
shutdown to do necessary overhaul- 
ing of machinery and to do other 
work that is indispensable to efficient 
operation. In the aggregate the labor 
and materials used in this work 
reaches a considerable total. In times 
of dullness, there is a temptation to 
postpone every sort of betterment 
until the return of normal conditions 
makes it necessary. It is quite likely 
that not only the lumber manufac- 
turing concerns but retailers and 
others connected with the lumber in- 
dustry could find opportunities for 
improvements about their establish- 
ments that might well be made at 
this time. The lumberman who un- 
dertakes such work not only puts 
himself in position to take care of 
business when it comes, but he sets 


a good example for the community. 

In communities where drouth or 
crop failure has reduced the pur- 
chasing power of the people there 
may be small prospect of stimulat- 
ing business by either example or ad- 
vertising, but it is believed that in 
most communities there are ample 
resources in money and materials 
for doing relatively small jobs of 
modernizing, repairing and painting 
that would provide work for persons 
greatly in need of it, and thus put 
some money in circulation. If the 
persons who have employment and 
income hoard it they can hardly hope 
that the return of prosperity will be 
hastened by persons who have 
neither work nor income. The slo- 
gan on the front page of this paper, 
“If you have a job, give a job,” may 
well be adopted by everybody who is 
so fortunate as to have employment. 


Whatever else may be needed to 
stimulate commercial activity, the 
force of example can not be gainsaid, 
and nobody is in a better position to 
set a good example in the way of 
building and remodeling than the 
lumberman. He has in his yard the 
material bought at the lowest price 
that has prevailed in recent years; 
his yard force probably has spare 
time that could be utilized in part at 
least in improvement work and the 
local carpenters may be expected to 
welcome an opportunity to. use their 
hammers and saws in starting a 
modest boom in remodeling and re- 
pairing. It would be good news to 
the community to read that the local 
lumberman was taking advantage of 
the opportunity to spruce up his yard 
and get in shape to take care of the 
expansion in trade that is sure to 
come soon. 





A Sound Policy and an Inspiring Example for the New Era 


ad OT JUST words, but action!” 

Those words appearing at the 

top of a very unusual bulletin 
now being mailed to dealers by one 
of the leading lumber organizations 
of the country, sound the proper key- 
note for the new business era now 
opening, an era in which, it is to be 
hoped, some of the mistakes and fal- 
lacies of the past shall be avoided, 
and a new prosperity be built upon 
the solid foundations of sound think- 
ing and constructive endeavor. 

To say that a new business era is 
now opening is not to use a mere fig- 
ure of speech, but to state a fact defi- 
nitely recognized by business leaders 
in many lines. For months, business 
and industry have been looking 
toward the fall as the season when 
signs of definite revival might be 
looked for. To this attitude factors 
both logical and psychological—and 
it must be admitted that these terms 
are not always synonomous—have 
contributed. 

On the logical side is the fact that 
vacations, both for the “tired busi- 
ness man” and for reluctant school 
children, are over. The former re- 
turns to his desk presumably re- 
freshed in body and mind, and keen 
to launch the plans for increasing his 
business which have been germinated 
during many hours of fishing or of 
pursuing the elusive sphere around 


the golf course. And the immense 
volume of buying necessitated in pre- 
paring millions of children for an- 
other school year is recognized as one 
of the strongest of seasonal stimu- 
lants to increased retail buying. Also, 
with vacations ended the needs of the 
home assume new importance. Thus 
the fall season brings increased buy- 
ing of furniture, home furnishings, 
heating equipment, radios and a hun- 
dred other things the purchase of 
which has been delayed, “because we 
won’t need them until fall anyway.” 

Thus there is strong reason for re- 
garding Sept. 1, rather than Jan. 1, 
as the real New Year’s Day for busi- 
ness, at least in retail lines; and in- 
creased retail demand, in any line, 
of course is felt almost immediately 
in the manufacturing, wholesaling 
and transportation fields. This is 
more than ever true this year. The 
advice of the general manager of the 
National Cash Register Co., quoted 
elsewhere in this issue, is thoroughly 
sound. He says: “The tide has 
turned and business is moving up- 
ward; forget the first eight months 
and start the year at Sept. 1.” 

The bulletin mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this article, issued by the 
Weyerhaeuser Forest Products, is re- 
ferred to in the Retailers’ Idea Ex- 
change department of this issue as 
“a monumental piece of sales litera- 


ture,” which praise seems merited 
in view of the special timeliness of 
its advent no less than the forceful- 
ness of its text and make-up. But 
the bulletin itself is only the herald 
of an extensive and thoroughly in- 
tegrated sales and advertising cam- 
paign in behalf of lumber products 
which has been timed to attain its 
full force coincident with the begin- 
ning of the fall season. 

In other words, at a time when 
many advertisers, in all lines, have 
taken counsel of timidity rather than 
of courage, and by temporarily re- 
ducing or even discontinuing their 
advertising have abandoned some of 
their hard-won prestige to their more 
far-seeing competitors, this lumber 
organization is bringing its heaviest 
guns into action, and laying down a 
barrage of sales argument and ap- 
peal which is all the more effective 
because of the silence of some of its 
allies in the battle for home building 
and for the use of lumber rather than 
of substitutes. 

That this policy is excellent strat- 
egy is apparent. But it is more than 
that. It is the expression of a great 
business organization of its confi- 
dence in the immediate—not merely 
the remote—future. The example 
thus set is inspiring and an earnest 
of better days that are just ahead, if 
indeed not already here. 
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In the Lumber World 


Financing Instalment Sales Pre- 
sents Problems — Response to a 
questionnaire submitted to mem- 
bership by a _ retail secretary 
showed about one-half with ade- 
quate funds available for financ- 
ing home building and one-half 
with inadequate funds. High in- 
terest rates were found an obstacle 
to the making of sales. Good 
security was rated a protection 
against jerry building. Some at- 
tributed current decline in home 
building to excessive indulgence 
in instalment buying. Page 41 


-  # 


Architects May Profit by Study- 
ing Lumber—W ood is a complex 
material which needs to be studied 
and understood to be appreciated. 
There have been many shifts in 
the sources of supply of species. 
As species differs from species and 
as quality and utility within each 
species are distinguished by grad- 
ing, it is necessary to know some- 
thing about grades in order to 
write specifications intelligently. 
Wood possesses qualities that de- 
serve study and its importance as 
a building material entitles it to 
careful consideration from archi- 
tects. Page 32 

i 


Adapting the Colonial Home to 
Modern Conditions—A demon- 
stration home of colonial type 
with modern application, was 
used to show the adaptability of 
west coast hemlock and western 
red cedar. Knotty western hem- 
lock paneling of walls and ceil- 
ings and random hemlock planks 
for floors reproduced colgnial 
effects that are more often found 
in higher priced homes. Douglas 
fir framing and sheathing, clear 
bungalow cedar siding and cedar 
shingles were used. The house 


was built by the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer and the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association as a 
feature of a park development 
project. Page 33 
ee 

Making a Lumber-built Com- 
munity—Allusion often has been 
made to the opportunity offered to 
lumbermen to determine the char- 
acter of the architecture in their 
communities. The lumberman 
who provides a house plan service 
can sell style of architecture as 
well as materials of construction, 
and in the course of time his 
handiwork will be evidenced in 





“TT HE tide has turned and 

business is moving up- 
ward; forget the first eight 
months and start the year at 
September 1.” 


—J. H. Barringer, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, National Cash Register Co. 





beautiful and convenient homes 
dotting the landscape. A New 
Jersey retail lumber firm is proud 


of the fact that 98 percent of the . 


houses in the vicinity are built of 


wood. Page 39 
= 


Carloads of Hardwood Lumber 
Large and Small—A_ wholesaler 
asked for quotation on a “car- 
load” of 20,000 feet of rough yel- 
low poplar lumber. Shipper quoted 
price on car to contain 16,000 to 
20,000 feet. The quotation was 
accepted and car of 17,382 feet 
shipped. Buyer claimed commis- 
sion on difference between 20,000 
feet and 17,382 feet. Hardwood 
club as arbitrator held claim in- 
valid. Pages 58-59 


Falling Trees With Power Saws 
—Many ingenious inventors have 
worked for years to perfect a saw 
to fall trees with power. Finally, 
such a saw has been produced and 
has been proved to be both prac- 
tical and economical. It is so 
light and compact as to be readily 
portable by hand. This saw prom- 
ises to relieve workers of 
more back-breaking job. 


one 
Page 50 
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Sprinklered Wooden Hangar 
Economical—Tests show that a 
wooden hangar when properly 
equipped with a sprinkler system 
and adequate water supply can 
control most fires likely to occur 
in such a structure. The test 
hangar was provided by the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utili- 
zation in co-operation with the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. The conclusions 
reached by the fact-finding com- 
mittee as a result of the tests are 
extremely important in view of 
the increased use of airplanes and 
the adaptability of wood to hangar 
construction. Page 34 


Tf £ 


Wood Used Through Centuries 
—In her beautiful colonial houses 
America affords numerous ex- 
amples of the adaptability and 
durability of wood. But America 
is a new country, so new from an 
architectural viewpoint as to be 
able to show wooden buildings 
only a paltry century or two old. 
In the “Old Country” are struc- 
tures that demonstrate the real 
longevity of wood. For example, 
Norway has a timber built store- 
house more than 500 years old. 
The structure exemplifies both the 
durability and beauty of wood. 


Pages 48-49 
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“At a Loss to Understand” 


[A carbon copy of the following letter ad- 
dressed to William 5S. Bennet, vice president 
Mississippi Southern Railroad Co., was sent to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and is passed on 
to our readers without comment.—EnpiTor.] 

Aug. 20, 1930. 
Mr. Wm. S. BENNET, Vice President & General 

Counsel, Mississippi Southern Railroad Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir: Our attention has been directed to 
an article entitled “Can Sparks Ignite a Corru- 
gated Iron Roof?” which appeared in AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, issue of Aug. 2, 1930. 

In this article, a statement is made that a 
Mississippi court has rendered a decision which 
held that sparks ignited a corrugated iron roof. 

You state, “We are driven, inescapably, to 
the conclusion that the corrugated iron roof 
caught fire. A spark that can come through 
our standard, modern spark arresters, drift 60 
feet across, to say nothing of its flight up and 
its trip down, and then set fire to a corrugated 
jron roof, may have qualities of special interest 
to the coal business.”’ 

You conclude your article, “We must think 
up something to protect these inflammable cor- 
rugated iron roofs.” 

These published statements coming from you 
as vice president of the Mississippi Southern 
Railroad Co., so at variance with the known 
nature of iron and steel, are very damaging to 
the interest of the flat rolled iron and steel 
manufacturer. We are at a loss to understand 
why it was written. You must be aware that 
corrugated iron and steel does not burn, and we 
can not comprehend why you would say it did— 
or why you would publish an article of this 
kind in a magazine of the circulation of AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN—or how a magazine with the 
reputation of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would con- 
sent to publish it. 

May we have your reasons for so doing? 

Yours very truly, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FLAT ROLLED 


STEEL MANUFACTURERS, 
George H. Charls, President. 


Small Structures From Short Lengths 

We want some information to use in connec- 
tion with our sales for the working up of hog 
houses, chicken houses, silos, other barns and 
farm buildings, truss roofs made out of short 
lumber etc. 

Aren’t there some cuts that you people get 
out in connection with your extension work 
that would be of real use to us in this? Send 
us any copies that you think will be helpful 
and from them we will pick the ones that we 
want extra copies of for distribution.—INQUIRY 
No. 2,509. 


[This inquiry comes from the sales manager 
of a manufacturer of Idaho white pine. From 
time to time the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
published a rather large number of articles 
illustrating small farm structures that can be 
made from short lengths of lumber, and in some 
cases, specifications and bills of material have 
been included. In many cases, however, only 
the photographs of the structures have been re- 
produced. Cuts of such illustrations as are use- 
ful to this inquirer and others are supplied by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at cost. 

In this connection, this inquirer has been in- 
formed that the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Seattle, Wash., has published a num- 
ber of booklets on farm structures, including 
one each on poultry houses and equipment, hog 
houses and equipment, and dairy farm build- 
ings. Also, the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Washington, D. C., has 
ublished a very attractive booklet entitled 
‘The Use of Lumber on the Farm,” which 
includes a number of plans of houses, barns, 
poultry houses, hog houses and other similar 
structures. The same organization has pub- 
lished a booklet entitled “The Lamella Roof,” 
which is a sort of truss roof that can be built 
of small pieces of lumber. In the book, “Wood 
Construction,” a work of over 700 pages, are 
35 or 40 pages on truss roofs, including the 





Lamella, giving details of the method of con- 


struction. This book is supplied by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the publisher’s price, 
$6 a copy delivered.—Enrror. | 


Course in Estimating Remodeling 

I have been wondering if there is any school 
or place where a person can take a course in 
“Home Modernizing.” By that I mean where 
one can learn to figure on the costs of changes, 
additions, modernizing etc., or anything per- 
taining to the making of better homes, 

I think a great deal is lost by retail mer- 
chants not being able to figure such changes 
as a whole. By this I mean everything that 
the customer wants. It should not be neces- 
sary for him to go to the retail dealer for the 
cost of the lumber, then to the plumber and 


then to the painter etc. What the builder 
usually wants is a figure on the finished 
product. 


I have thought of this for quite a time, and 
think more repairing and more modernizing of 
old homes would be done if the figures for 
doing this were more readily obtainable. 

I shall be glad to hear from you on this 
subject, and any information you can give me 
will be greatly appreciated.—INQuirRyY No. 2,512. 

[This inquiry comes from Wisconsin. At this 
time no school is known that gives a course 
that would be especially helpful to persons who 
are expecting to quote prices on remodeling. 
However, in a general way, information that 
would be heipful on original building jobs would 


$$, 


be equally helpful in estimating the cost of re- 
modeling. To this inquirer has been sent a 
catalog of Books for Lumbermen, in which are 
listed a considerable number of books on esti- 
mating. It is believed that anybody who js 
familiar with the lumber business may, by care- 
ful study, familiarize himself with methods of 
construction, and by experience become com- 
petent to estimate with considerable accuracy 
the cost of materials and labor for remodeling 
jobs.—EprrTor. | 


Lumber’s Capital and Personnel 


We would appreciate if you would consult 
your statistics and advise relative to the 
number of men engaged in the lumber in- 
dustry and approximate amount of capital in- 
vested.—INQuIRY No. 2,507. 

[Methods of classification in the compiling 
of statistics of the lumber industry make it 
somewhat difficult to provide reliable figures in 
response to this inquirer. However, some years 
ago the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation prepared the following figures: Wage 
earners in the lumber group—1914, 865,009; 
1919, 863,937; 1923, 931,748. 

The latest figure available on the amount of 
capital invested in the plant and equipment of 
the lumber industry is for 1919, when the 
amount of estimated capital was $1,828,772,648. 
For 1914, the investment was placed at $1,250,- 
072,727.—EpiITor. | 
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The annual Inter-State Ex- 
position which for _ several 
years past has been a source 
of great attraction in Chicago 
will open Sept. 8. The Expo- 
sition of this year, it is said, 
will eclipse any preceding one. 
The different railroad lines 
leading to the city are already 
issuing notices of excursion 
rates, and we shall but be giv- 
ing good advice to our readers 
in suggesting that a visit to 
Chicago between Sept. 8 and 
Oct. 2 will enable them to en- 
joy an exhibition of beauty 
and utility not excelled by the 
attractions of any other city 
in the land. 


* + * 


J. C. Byrd, camp manager 
for Lutcher & Moore, Orange, 
Tex., reports that he is run- 
ning 20 teams and putting in 
about 225 logs daily. The logs 
are thrown directly into the 
river, and but a slight rise is 
necessary to float them to mar- 
ket. 

* « . 

Wood working machine 
builders are a hundred times 
more progressive than builders 
of machine tools, according to 
a writer in the American Ma- 
chinist. And we may add that 
the high standard of excel- 
lence to which wood working 
machinery has been brought is 
largely due to the enterprising 
spirit of invention which has 
for the last 25 years striven to 





anticipate the needs of the con- 
sumers of wood products and, 
by cheapening the manner of 
producing, created an enlarged 
demand for the products. 


* * 


The tow barge Saginaw, of 
Detroit, Mich., lumber laden, 
from Bay City to Tonawanda, 
N. Y., water logged in Lake 
Erie off Port Stanley, Ont., 
Aug. 26, and was abandoned. 

* * * 


A new refuse burner is being 
built at Schulenburg, Boeck- 
ler & Co’s mill, Stillwater, 
Minn. It will rest on piles, 
and its entire height, including 
stack, will be nearly 100 feet. 
It is to be composed of brick 
and sheet iron, 120,000 brick 
being required. 


Our readers will bear in 
mind the fall meeting of the 
Chicago Jockey and Trotting 
Club, which opens on Sept. 14. 
The king of the turf, St. Julien, 
is already here taking his daily 
exercise. It would not be sur- 
prising if his famous 2:1114 is 
beaten during the coming con- 
test. 


* * 


D. H. McEwen, of Gunni- 
son County, Colorado, formerly 
connected with the well known 
house of Peter Herdic & Co., 
of Williamsport, Pa. called 
upon us a few days ago and 
from him we learn some inter- 





esting facts regarding the 
timber of Colorado. Mr. Mc- 
Ewen has two portable saw- 
mills at Ruby camp, near 
Mount Faraday, and near to 
the east line of the Indian res- 
ervation. His location is 11,200 
feet above the level of the sea, 
and in a region of almost per- 
petual snow. 
. * . 

Lumber rafts, 16, 18 and 20 
courses deep, are stuck on 
sandbars all along the Chip- 
pewa River and abandoned un- 
til the expected September 
rise. 

* * o 

Taft, Morgan & Co., Bur- 
lington, Vt. employ 90 men 
and turn out from 1,800 to 
2,200 doors weekly, besides 
large quantities of sash and 
blinds. A shipment to Austra- 
lia recently by this firm con- 
sisted of 1525 doors. 


* * 


The west branch of the Sus- 
quehanna River rose so rap- 
idly Aug. 19 that several rafts 
broke lose and were lost. a" 
rafts passed Clearfield on Fri- 
day and about the same num- 
ber on Saturday. . By Sunday 
evening the river was so low 
that they were sticking on all 
the rifts. 

* * * 

The biggest circular on the 
Grand River in Michigan, is 
at Spoon & Thompson’s mill, 
Spoonville. It is 78 inches in 
diameter and has 100 teeth. 
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Southern Pine Mills Limiting Sales of Some Items 


Southern pine sales again made a fairly good showing in 
the week ended Aug. 30, amounting to 97 percent of the 
production. Bookings were, however, heavily exceeded by 
shipments, so that there has been further reduction in files 
of unfilled orders, which on Aug. 23 represented only 11 
days average production. The heavy shipments now being 
made, however, indicate the urgency of retailers for quick 
delivery, because they are short of many items through 
having let their stocks run down to the minimum. In a 
similar manner, mill stocks have become broken, and it is 
reported that the mills have been able to mark up slightly 
their quotations on some of the more popular items. One 
large mill has refused to sell straight cars of No. 2 shiplap, 
and others have limited sales of staple items. A fact of 
importance, that may quickly make its influence felt during 
a spurt in buying, is that, according to one survey, 80 per- 
cent of the small mills are inactive, and, as they have been 
forcing their stocks on the market, will not be able to com- 
pete with the product of larger units. There is general 
expectation of larger buying during September, but doubt 
as to how long it will continue. At any rate, the cut of 
small units during the winter rainy season will be low, so 
that any price advances should be held. A good many well 
financed retailers are buying ahead and thus showing their 
belief that bottom has been reached. 


Arkansas Pine Output Has Been Heavily Curtailed 


Arkansas soft pine mills have been finding sales rather 
poor. A good part of their cut, especially of lower grades, 
is ordinarily consumed in nearby territory, in which the 
cash crop is cotton, but the drouth has reduced the yield 
and prices are also down, so that demand for lumber is 
small. Cheap labor is available for small-mill operation, 
and there is a too plentiful supply of dimension and boards, 
so larger mills face keen competition on these items and 
have had their prices forced down further. Their sales 
of flooring, especially the edge grain, and of finish are 
fairly well maintained, and prices of such uppers keep 
rather steady. Demand for them has reduced mill stocks, 
as the mills being unable to market their output of other 
items, have had to curtail heavily. They report, how- 
ever, an improvement in the inquiry for mixed cars, and 
a recent increase in sales of wrapped trim; orders for quick 
shipment of industrial items, and some demand from the 
railroads for grain door material. 


West Coast Mills Continue to Reduce Their Stocks 


West Coast production during the week ended Aug. 30 
declined to 4514 percent of capacity, compared with 47 
percent capacity during each of the preceding two weeks. 
Bookings exceeded the actual production by 10 percent. 
While 228 mills sold about 2 percent less than in the pre- 
ceding week, a group of 183 mills show a gain of about 
2 percent over the preceding week’s sales total. An excess 
of shipments over production is continuing the stock re- 
duction begun some time ago. The mills are therefore 
working into a stronger position, but the recent upsets in 
water freight rate structures, affecting both offshore and 
domestic cargo trade and also the rail trade, seem to have 
made buyers hesitate about entering the market. 

More confidence in the business outlook is, however, 
developing, and distributers tend to be more careful about 
maintaining stocks, and some are inclined to increase them. 
While most rail trade orders are for mixed lots, there has 
been a healthy improvement in the inquiry from country 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 44 and 45; 





points in the middle West. Business in the East remains 
slow, but there is an encouraging undertone of firmness 
in prices and an appreciably greater interest in the market. 
This firmness of eastern markets must to some extent be 
accounted for by the fact that cargo arrivals in July of 
this year were 37 percent less than in the same month 
last year. Though there has been a slight increase in 
southern California unsold stocks, it is justified by increas- 
ing building activity. The domestic cargo markets appar- 
ently are not oversupplied. 

Rail trade prices of leading items were off a little during 
the period ended Aug. 30 as compared with those of the 
preceding week. [looring, 10 items, went from an average 
of $26.85 to $26.30; No. 1 boards, 4 items, $14.31 to $13.50, 
while No. 1, 2x4-inch dimension kept exactly even. 

Foreign trade remains quiet, but there are indications 
of improvement in the world economic situation that should 
result in larger export demand for lumber. 


Western Pine Mills Continue to Accumulate Stocks 


Inland Empire pine mills reported rather poor demand 
during the week ended Aug. 30, sales amounting to only 73 
percent of the production, compared with 81 percent the 
preceding week. And the production was lower, making 
561% percent of capacity, compared with 81 percent the pre- 
vious week. Sales reports for the period ended Sept. 4 
showed that inch Pondosa selects were weaker and com- 
mon grades stronger than in the preceding week, while 
thick selects were off. In Idaho, prices of selects and 10- 
and 12-inch in all grades seemed stronger, but 6- and 8-inch 
Nos. 2 and 3 common declined further. There has been 
rather heavy pressure on prices because of the fact that 
stocks continue to accumulate. Practically all grades are 
in heavy supply, and only the Nos. 2 and 3 common are in 
fair movement. The feeling is becoming general that the 
mills will close down early this season. . 

While California pine mills to Aug. 23 this year sold 8 
percent more than they produced, production is now run- 
ning a good deal ahead of orders. Sales in the week ended 
Aug. 30 made only 58 percent of the cut. Mill accumula- 
tions are largely in the higher grades, for while inventories 
of Aug. 1 were 16.3 percent larger than on that date last 
year, there had been an increase of 29.8 percent in holdings 
of No. 3 shop and better. An important offset. was an 
increase of 9.2 percent in unfilled for all items, the increase 
for No. 3 shop and better being 9.7 percent. 


Hardwood Accumulation Continues; Output Declining 


Southern hardwood sales during the week ended Aug. 30 
made 84 percent of the production, and northern mills sold 
less than half their cut. Buying is largely by industrial 
consumers, the movement to the building trades remaining 
small. Some of these industrials, it is reported, have re- 
cently taken on large blocks of stock at current low prices, 
but the bulk of the buying is still of hand-to-mouth iots. 
The best buying is by the furniture and radio cabinet facto- 
ries. If there has been any improvement in sales to auto- 
mobile concerns it has been slight, though the production 
of higher-priced. cars is increasing somewhat. European 
markets are said to be dull and oversupplied by consign- 
ments, which have been disposed of at low prices, while 
the weakness of ocean rates discourages future commit- 
ments. Low grades sell rather well. Output of larger 
southern units is about in balance with sales, so they are 
avoiding accumulations, while there are no longer any large 
surpluses at the smaller plants. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 64 to 67 
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‘The Architect and His Arotter chapter 


Specifications 


{The July 26 issue of the AmMentcaN LUMBERMAN contained a report 
of a meeting of the Boston lumber school which was addressed by 
Prof. Charles W. Killam, on the subject of “Why Architects Tend to 
Specify Substitutes for Lumber in Buildings of Today.” This address 
brought out an interesting discussion in which some of the reasons sub- 
mitted by the speaker for specifying lumber substitutes were answered 
by members of the lumber trade. The following contribution to this 
discussion, in a letter to the AMenicaAN LUMBERMAN, is by M. G. Tru- 
man, president Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., Chicago, who has been 
closely connected with all of the activities incident to the development 
of American Lumber Standards.—Epiror.| 


Due to the writer’s absence from the city, the address of Prof. Charles 
W. Killam reported in your issue of July 26 with discussion in connec- 
tion with same, has just come to his attention. 

We are very glad to see anything which will stimulate the lumber 
industry to more intelligent merchandising, but we think that many of 
the statements in this discussion are decidedly unfair to the lumber 
industry. 

Structural steel being a single article, manufactured in but a few 
standard sizes to substantially uniform strength, it is wholly unfair to 
compare its stress tables with information available for forty or fifty 
different species of lumber, each divided into a dozen or more grades. 
If such information were available in one publication it would have the 
very objection of burdensome detail of which Prof. Killam properly 
complains. 

There could be nothing comparable to the situation on steel but a 
treatise covering a single kind of lumber such as those established by 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association for structural uses of Doug- 
las fir. 

Our own business being largely with heavy construction work gen- 
erally handled by engineers has not given us very frequent contact with 
architects, but what we have had has given us the impression that the 
main difficulties in their getting satisfactory information about lumber 
were either that they were suspicious of any information furnished them 
by material men, because they “had something to sell,” or that they 
were determined ‘to “hang on” to the species of wood, or some obsolete 
grading rule, with which they happened to be acquainted, and unwilling 
to progress with the rest of the world. 

We see no way of obviating these difficulties to secure a ready refer- 
ence for architects in all parts of the country but to have their own 
organization, through some committee such as Prof. Killam refers to, 
publish a code merely naming the species and grades suitable for each 
particular member in building construction such as posts, girders, joists, 
studding, roof purlins, rafters, factory flooring, roof sheathing, sub- 
flooring, finish flooring, form lumber ete. 

It would, of course, be necessary to classify these members as used 
in industrial, residential work etc. and probably to show a choice of 
grades for use in cheap and better work. To take a simple item such 
as studding, which would practically be limited to residential work and 
the equivalent, the size under American Lumber Standards would be 
2x4-inch S1S1E or S4S to 154x354-inch and the choice of woods some- 
thing as follows, beginning with those available from the northeast sec- 
tion of the country and working west: 


No. 1 or No. 2 Common Eastern Spruce. 

No. 1 or No. 2 Common North Carolina Pine. 

No. 1 or No. 2 Common Southern Pine. 

No. 1 or No. 2 Common Longleaf Pine. 

No. 1 or No. 2 Common Eastern or Northern Hemlock. 
No. 1 or No. 2 Common Douglas Fir. 

No. 1 or No. 2 Western Hemlock. 


If such a code were gotten up for each important center in the United 
States the woods listed for each purpose could be limited to those ordi- 
narily available in that market, but if it were a general reference book 
for the entire country it would have to cover all grades and species 
suitable for a single member in different classes of work. 

The idea would be to have this merely a reference list for the speci- 
fication writer. He would still be dependent upon his own education in 
structural materials to select the wood and grade suited to the class of 
work to be done, and his client’s pocket book. If he wanted more detail 
he could either call upon the local lumber dealers or consult the indi- 


in an Interesting 
Discussion 


vidual grading rules on the woods in which he is interested. If he had 
sufficient education for his work neither of these would probably be 
necessary in ordinary cases. 

The architectural profession can hardly expect that the lumber indus- 
try as a whole could keep a live inventory of all the kinds and grades 
of lumber obtainable in even all the large business centers, to say noth- 
ing of the rural districts where the same architects might have build- 
ings to design. If this were possible it would be too voluminous to 
suit Prof. Killam’s specifications and subject to constant change with 
the variation of market values on different woods and freight rates. 
This is particularly true in Atlantic coast territory where West Coast 
woods have been coming largely by water at freight rates fluctuating as 
much as 50 percent within a year, and ranging from one-fourth to 
three-fourths of rail freight on the same items, varying with the weight, 
because rail rates are practically all by weight and water rates practi- 
cally by bulk. 

If there were any way of getting rid of the competitive price feature 
it would be easy to promise the architects in any locality a continued 
assortment of almost any important commercial wood, but no individual 
group or whole industry can prevent shifting of comparative prices be- 
tween different species of lumber delivered in different localities. 

The conscientious architect naturally wants to furnish his owner the 
species and grade which will do the work most suitably and economic- 
ally. Naturally, this is what the reliable dealers serving any given ter- 
ritory will recommend and be prepared to furnish. 

You would hardly want those dealers to be carrying at an unneces- 
sary premium in cost some species that had failed to keep up with com- 
petition in price, if no more desirable for use than a lower cost com- 
petitor, merely because architects had been accustomed to finding the 
more expensive article available at some time in the past. 

If architects would consider the different species of wood as individual, 
just as they would distinguish between steel, cement, tile, plaster etc., 
instead of classing them all as “lumber,” we think there would be less 
impatience because they can not secure the impossible; viz. information 
that is at the same time both complete and brief, covering several thou- 
sand different items. 

There is no more reason why they should be ill-natured at having 
to study several different kinds of lumber than they would at having 
to compare the merits of tile, slate and wood shingles for roofing. 

We believe there are only two ways to secure good information in 
regard to structural materials; one is to have the information in your 
own head and the other is to secure it from some one who has, in whom 
you have confidence. If there were less encouragement of “cut throat” 
competition in furnishing building materials, less broadcast accusations 
and consequent distrust of grade manipulation and substitutions, and 
more selecting of reliable sources of supply and depending upon them, 
we think that architects, engineers and all such professional men would 
have less difficulty in getting information on building materials that was 
satisfactory to them. 

It is easier to advertise in pretty circulars any single specialty, to tell 
what it should be used for and how, than it is to do the same thing with 
a varied commodity like lumber with 30,000 or 40,000 independent units 
interested in its production and distribution. 

The establishment of contacts for what one needs in the way of mate- 
rial supplies and information is, we think, as important a part of the 
professional service of an architect or engineer as his ability to design 
a structure of proper appearance. Certainly more will be accomplished 
in this direction by confidence and co-operation than can ever be done 
by suspicions and accusations. 

American Lumber Standards represented in final form by the fourth 
edition of Simplified Practice Recommendation R-16-29 is the first gen- 
eral publication covering grades that can be considered as representing 
the entire lumber industry. 

A person in Prof. Killam’s position, or his committee, if interested in 
making a code for quick reference as suggested earlier in this letter, 
could take R-16-29 as a means of checking up latest grading rules cover- 
ing any species, and see if they had been written properly to carry out 
the judgment of the committees on lumber standards, which not only had 
the sanction of the Department of Commerce, but of representatives of 
all important branches of the lumber producing, distributing and con- 
suming groups. 
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What Western Woods, Wisely 
Used, Can Do 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 20.—Proof that good 
design and high quality materials and work- 
manship can be combined in an inexpensive 
5-room house .is given by the model home 
built in Normandy Park, a suburb of Seattle. 
recently under the auspices of the developers 
of the park, the Seattle Post Intelligencer and 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. The 
home is a modernized adaptation of a Cape 
Cod cottage, built at a cost of approximately 
$5,000. Outstanding features are the 12-inch 
western red cedar siding and knotty West 
Coast hemlock interior finish, materials that 
could be used with equal effectiveness in a 
costly home. It was open for public inspection 
for two weeks. 

The house was designed by the architectural 
firm of Bain & Pries, Seattle. It retains the 

















boards. These boards have been machined and 
sanded to a satin smooth finish. The small 
tight knots characteristic of hemlock are high 
in decorative value, standing out clearly in an 
infinite variety of shapes and sizes. The panels 
were finished natural, being treated with clear 
shellac and then waxed. Knotty hemlock boards 
also were used for the exterior of the kitchen 
cupboards, drawers and bins. 

Random width hemlock planks, carrying out 
the Colonial idea, are used for flooring in the 
living room, dining room and hall. A walnut 
stain, added to the hot linseed oil with which 
these floors were treated, has given them the 
soft, rich brown characteristic of old time New 
England floors. The bedroom floors also are 
of hemlock but in the standard narrow width. 

Douglas fir was used for the framing and 











One end of the living room showing full length knotty West Coast hemlock paneling, battens and 


book case and the random length hemlock plank floor 


most desirable characteristics of the early 
American homes, and in addition, has all the 
advantages contributed by up-to-date building 
methods. Recognition of the merit of the de- 
sign was made by the Architects Small House 
Service Bureau, which will incorporate the 
design in its plan service. 

On the first floor the house has a living 
room, dining room, two bedrooms, a kitchen 
with a breakfast nook, a hallway and a bath- 
room. The plans have allowed for easy ex- 
pansion of the house should more rooms be 
wanted, A half basement and a garage are 
other completed features of the home. 

“Clear bungalow” cedar siding, 34-inch thick 


and 12 inches wide, cut from old. growth cedar 


and 100 percent clear and 100 percent vertical 
grain was used. 

The room most typically early Colonial is 
the living room. Two of the walls and the 
ceiling have been panelel in random width 
knotty boards of West Coast hemlock. An 
artistic arrangement of the same material in 
the form of battens has been used between the 




















| ] 


The kitchen, finished with knotty West Coast 
hemlock 





sheathing of the home, giving it strength and 
rigidity. The house is shingled with Western 
red cedar shingles. 


City “Keys” of Wood 


Boston, MAss., Scpt. 2.—And now they are 
making keys of wcod, huge keys that are des- 
tined to be preserved for distant generations 
and to. become famous. The quaint custom of 
presenting “keys to the city” was revived here 
Aug. 29 when Mayor James Curley presented 
to Will Leonard Lowrie, American consul gen- 
eral to New Zealand, a “key to Boston.” It 
was Mayor Curley who began the custom of 
distributing metal keys to distinguished visitors 
during his first administration. The practice 
was continued under Mayor Andrew Peters, 
resumed in the second Curley administration, 
but permitted to lapse after a rather sensational 
imposition on a distinguished visitor by a bold 
practical joker. The new “key to Boston” pre- 
sented last week is the first one of its kind. It 
was made from the wood of one of the two 
century-old elms recently removed from the 
famous Lexington battle green in Lexington, 
Mass., and bears an inscription to that effect. 
It reposes in a wooden box made from the same 
tree. Several such tokens have been prepared, 
but the supply is limited, and they will be re- 
served for the special honoring of distinguished 
visitors to Boston. 




















All-wood house in Normandy Park, near Seattle, Wash., built in an adaptation of a Cape Cod 
cottage 
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Activities Stimulating Use of Wood 


Auto Body Builders Stage Modeling Contest for Boys—Recommendations of 
Investigating Committee on Sprinklers for Airplane Hangars 


Auto Body Modeling Contest 


Detroit, Micu., Sept. 2—The Fisher Body 
Corporation in its September advertising is an- 
nouncing a $50,000 automobile body modeling 
contest. Lumbermen will be interested to note 
that the framework of the models must be 
made of white ash, with perhaps’ some other 
species used for certain parts. 

The awards will consist of two 4-year schol- 
arships valued at $5,000 each in a senior group 
and two smaller scholarships in the junior 
group. Winners in the junior group will prob- 
ably be too young to go to college at once 
but their prizes will be held in trust for them 
until they are ready to enter. 

In addition there are to be 96 awards by 
States, 48 senior and 48 junior. These awards 
include a trip to Detroit as a guest of the 
Fisher Body Craftsmen’s Guild, which will have 
active direction of the contest. 

Many other general awards will be made on 
the basis of excellence in various phases of 
craftsmanship, such as decorating upholstery, 
woodwork, metal work etc. Boys between the 
ages of 12 and 15 in the junior group and be- 
tween 16 and 19 in the senior group are eligible 
to enter the contest. 

A widely advertised and pushed contest of 
this kind obviously will be helpful to the lum- 
ber industry. It will bring home to the public 
in general, through the hundreds of thousands 
of boys who are expected to participate, that 
the greatest automobile body building corpora- 
tion in the world uses both wood and steel in- 
stead of the much exploited all-steel body. 

A jury of educators will pass upon the mod- 
els submitted and present the awards, as will 
also an honorary board of judges headed by 
W. A. Fisher, president of the Fisher Body 
Corporation and Dan C. Beard, national Boy 
Scout commissioner. After a boy has enrolled 
in the contest he will receive an official emblem 
of the Fisher Body Craftsmen’s Guild, a certifi- 
cate of membership and full particulars of the 
contest, together with complete working draw- 
ings of the model. 


* * * 
Committee on Insurance 
SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 30.—Announcement 


of the appointment of a strong standing com- 
mittee of fire insurance executives, all mem- 
bers of the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, which will represent the fire insurance busi- 
ness and meet with a similar group represent- 
ing the lumber industry for the purpose of iron- 
ing out difficulties between the two industries, 
has been received here by Arthur Bevan, secre- 
tary-manager of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau. 
Word of the committee appointments came 
from W. E. Mallalieu, general manager of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. The per- 
sonnel of the lumber committee will be an- 
nounced shortly. 

Appointment of the fire insurance committee 
is the outgrowth of a meeting held between 
lumber representatives and insurance interests 
on May 6 last. A meeting of the committees is 
scheduled to be held some time in October. 

Both committees will be advised by technical 
committees representative of the industries in 
all matters of a technical nature. Lumbermen 
here expect much improvement to result from 
these committee meetings. 

The conference committee selected to repre- 
sent the underwriters is composed of the fol- 
lowing: B. M. Culver, of the America Fire 
group, executive and chairman of the fire pre- 
vention and engineering standards committee 


of the National board; W. T. Cartlidge, of the 


London, Liverpool & Globe Insurance Co. and 
a member of the engineering standards com- 
mittee of the National board; John M. Thomas, 
of the Fire Association, chairman of the public 
relations committee of the National board; 
F. D. Layton, of the National, of Hartford, 
executive and public relations committee. the 
National board; and Victor Roth, of the Securi- 
ties, of New Haven, who is chairman of the 
construction of buildings committee of the Na- 


tional board. 
x* * * 


AIRPORT SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 


Investigating Committee Recommends In- 
stallation Where Water Supply Is Adequate 


WasHInctTon, D. C., Sept. 2.—“These tests 
have indicated that sprinkler systems installed 
and maintained in accordance with recognized 
good practice for the protection of this class of 
property and having an adequate water supply 
can control most of the fires likely to occur in 
airplane hangars; therefore, serious thought, 
including thorough economic consideration, 
should be given to the subject of such installa- 
tion wherever commercial air transport or other 
aerial activities are carried on.” 

This is the eleventh of the series of conclu- 
sions arrived at by the fact-finding committee 
on control of airplane hangar fires by auto- 
matic application of water, following the serv- 
ice tests conducted at the bureau of standards 
some time ago in a lumber-built hangar pro- 
vided by the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization with the co-operation of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

The test hangar, which is still standing in- 
tact and ready for any further use the bureau 
may care to make of it, was equipped with an 
overhead sprinkler system provided by the 
manufacturers of the apparatus used. The re- 
sults justified the confidence of those providing 
both hangar and sprinkler equipment. 

The quoted conclusion is in the nature of a 
summary of the findings of the impartial com- 
mittee appointed to observe the fire tests and 
analyze the results. The findings represent 
agreement reached by members representing 
all interested parties, including the fire under- 
writers, airport operators and others who nec- 
essarily viewed the tests from varying angles. 

It will be recalled that representatives of the 
aeronautic industry as a whole had contended 
that sprinklers would be of little or no value in 
the control and extinguishing of airplane han- 
gar fires on account of the presence of quan- 
tities of gasoline and oil, inflammable “dope” 
on airplane wings etc. The fire protection in- 
terests, on the other hand, contended that au- 
tomatic sprinklers employing water, based on 
experience with their use in somewhat similar 
occupancies and under similar conditions, can 
be effectively used in airplane hangars. 

With this background, the committee says: 

The results of the tests and the observa- 
tions with respect to the conditions surround- 
ing them lead the committee to express the 
following conclusions as to the effectiveness 
of the automatic application of water by 


sprinklers in controlling airplane hangar 
fires: 
(1) Slow burning fires in well ventilated 


buildings with high ceilings may continue 
without opening automatic sprinklers. 

(2) Extremely fast fires in single planes may 
burn themselves out without opening auto- 
matic sprinklers. 

(3) Fires in readily ignitable and highly 
combustible materials spread over wide areas, 
such as gasoline on the floor or highly flam- 


mable wing surfaces, may proceed at first 
faster than the opening of sprinklers and 
thus outrun for a time the application of 
water to the fire. 


(4) Water from overhead sprinklers may 
on some occasions keep the top surfaces of 
an airplane wetted, thus preserving a shelter 
under which a fire may spread to various 
parts of the machine. Under this condition, 
supplemental equipment, such as hand extin- 
guishers or hose streams, could be brought 
into use effectively. The use of floor sprin- 
klers might reduce the spread of fire. None 
of these should ‘tbe permitted to deprive over- 
head sprinklers of water necessary for their 
effective operation. 


(5) Each sprinkler installation should be 
equipped with suitable alarm devices in order 
that additional fire-fighting appliances may 
be on hand as promptly as possible. 


(6) Fires involving large quantities of gas- 
oline or similar fuel may not be entirely 
quenched by sprinklers alone, but would be 
kept, usually, in a subdued condition, making 
possible close approach thereto with other 
means for their subjugation. Suitable addi- 
tional extinguishing devices should be pro- 
vided to supplement sprinkler systems for 
quenching these or similarly persistent fires. 


(7) Fires in which several airplanes are ig- 
nited simultaneously will usually result in 
the burning of surface fabrics and the ruin 
or destruction of some of the structural mem- 
bers of all involved, and may damage air- 
planes closely adjacent to them. 


(8) Fire igniting a single airplane, even 
under highly favorable conditions for quick 
spread throughout the machine, is usually 
controlled by sprinklers so as to cause little 
or no damage to other airplanes stored close 
to the one first ignited. 


(9) The automatic application of water by 
sprinklers will generally give good protec- 
tion to airplane hangars and contents except 
such of the contents as are involved in the 
outbreak of fire. 

(10) The advantages of a heat-actuated sys- 
tem of open sprinklers such as the one tested 
are apparent (a) in small or slowly spread- 
ing fires, (b) in buildings having high ceil- 
ings or conditions of ventilation causing hori- 
zontal drafts, or (c) in those fires where the 
time required for the opening of automatic 
sprinklers permits the fire to burn out or to 
get beyond the range of discharging sprin- 
klers. 

(11) These tests have indicated that sprin- 
kler systems installed and maintained in ac- 
cordance with recognized good practice for 
the protection of this class of property and 
having an adequate water supply can control 
most of the fires likely to occur in airplane 
hangars; therefore serious thought, including 
thorough economic consideration, should be 
given to the subject of such installation 
wherever commercial air transport or other 
aerial activities are carried on. 


ee @ ¢ 


Notes Suburban Home Tendency 


Wasuincron, D. C., Sept. 2—E. W. Thomp- 
son, jr., sales manager of the Peavy-Wilson 
Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., is keeping close 
tab on the growth of cities in the southern 
States. He finds that the most active real 
estate market is in the outlying districts. Mr. 
Thompson sees a decided tendency on the part 
of everyone to move further out where there 
is better air and less traffic congestion and to 
build frame houses. 

In a letter to the trade extension department 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Thompson says: 

During this period of unemployment and 
wage reduction we have an opportunity to 
sell people on the idea of buying a few acres 
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adjacent to their work, and using these acres 
to reduce the cost of living. A man with 
even an acre or two on a good road, and with 
a nice little home, would not be so fearful 
of losing employment. He could return to 
his home and practically live off the land. 

Perhaps this has been suggested to you 
before, but it just occurs to the writer that 
such a condition is going to come about 
eventually, anyhow, and we might hasten it 
and thus create a large market for lumber, 
as houses on these small plots would natu- 
rally be frame construction. 


* * * 


Finds Wood-Steel Body Superior 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Sept. 2.—The Chevro- 
let Motor Co. in its widespread advertising cam- 
paign proudly announces that it has produced 
and sold 2,000,000 cars so far this year, and 
adds that the bodies of Chevrolet cars are built 
of hardwood and steel. Like other General 
Motors products, the Chevrolet has found the 
combination body construction superior to the 
all-steel advertised by certain other companies. 


* * * 


National Association Activities 


WasurincrTon, D. C., Sept. 2.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has taken 
associate membership in the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of America (Inc.), 
which maintains headquarters at 10 East 40th 
Street, New York City. 

Arthur T. Upson, assistant trade extension 
manager, has been designated as the associa- 
tion’s representative, with L. N. Ericksen, F. 
H. Alcott and J. R. Rapp, of the N. L. M. A. 
staff, as alternates 

Avery F. Peterson, for the last three years 
in charge of the distribution and merchandis- 
ing of the National association’s publications, 
has been appointed assistant trade commis- 
sioner at Toronto, Ont., by the Department of 
Commerce. 





See Cause for Optimism 


New York, Sept. 2.—In the Long Island 
area, the lumbermen appeared to be particu- 
larly hopeful. Walter R. Pettit, of A. S. Pet- 
tit & Sons, a division of the Nassau-Suffolk 
Lumber & Supply Corporation, said that home 
construction throughout Nassau and Suffolk 
counties, as reflected in the lumber and build- 
ing material supply business, is experiencing 
an upturn. He declared that confidence is 
based on more active queries from contractors 
and architects for Fall deliveries of supplies. 


It appears now, Mr. Pettit announced, that 
we shall witness a real impetus in both new 
and reconstruction building work, beginning 
from this date. Apparently the building in- 
dustry, like many other basic lines, has 
scraped bottom in the present period of de- 
pression, and there is now being evidenced 
something like open optimism on what the 
next few months will have in store. 


George H. Downing, vice president of the 
Downing Lumber Co., shares Mr. Pettit’s op- 
timism. Mr. Downing feels that activity of 
considerable importance for building contrac- 
tors during the next few months will be expe- 
rienced in the movement toward home mod- 
ernization now taking place in thousands of 
municipalities throughout the country. 


The home modernization work now in pro- 
gress, says Mr. Downing, will represent the 
expenditure of many millions of dollars in 
materials and labor costs before the end of 
the present year, and when a final check-up 
is made, will be found to have been of con- 
siderable influence in stabilizing the building 
situation. 

The present urge of owners for moderni- 
zation and repair of their dwellings has been 
induced, aside from the cheap labor cost 
factor, by a changed emphasis in public taste, 
which demands that the home be kept as 
up-to-date and fresh looking as is the auto- 
mobile, the radio, or any other commodity 
which constitutes a part of the present-day 
American family environment. 
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Observations 


oo UNIT INNAHAT 


Traffic problems and sales or distribution 
problems sometimes offer a considerable de- 


gree of similarity. In a recent address 
discussing traffic prob- 

A Defective lems, Dr. Julius Klein, 
Mus endl Assistant Secretary of 
a m Commerce, said: ‘““Some- 
Salesmanship body was discussing the 


other day the multiplic- 
ity of parts in the typical motor car. He 
calculated that it takes about 1,500 nuts to 
hold a car together, but it takes only one 
defective nut at the wheel to scatter it all 
over the landscape.” Isn't that just about 
true of the lumber business? With patient 
persistence, earnest effort and real salesman- 
ship, a concern may develop a new market 
for lumber, rendering a real service to the 
user and providing a fair profit to the pro- 
ducer only to see his efforts set at naught 
and the market destroyed by some ill advised 
salesman coming along and taking the busi- 
ness at a low price without knowing much— 
and seemingly caring less—of just what is 
involved. Sad to relate, all too often, the 
salesman is encouraged by his employers to 
do this. Poor merchandising. 

* * * 


There has been much “weeping, wailing 
and gnashing of teeth’ in the lumber in- 
dustry in recent years over the ever-increas- 

ing inroads of substitutes for 


“Weep No wood and figures of stagger- 
ing proportions have been 
More My compiled indicating the extent 
Children’ to which these _ substitutes 
have captured the markets 


for lumber. But now comes the New York 
State College of Forestry with the comforting 
statement that “possibilities for substituting 
wood for other materials are increasing,” 
and the shoe is being placed on the other 
foot. While there has been much clashing 
of cymbals and beating of drums over the 
fact that steel was replacing wood and that 
all sorts of synthetic products were taking 
the place of lumber, the country suddenly 
is becoming alive to the fact that of all our 
natural resources wood is the only one that 
can be used with the assurance that it can 
be renewed. As one writer puts it, “the 
forest is the only resource that may be con- 
sumed extensively yet not exhausted and it 
is the only material that can take the place 
of coal, oil and iron.” 
* * * 


A resident of a Chicago suburb who re- 
cently was encouraged by the American 
Lumberman to use wood shingles for siding 

instead of stucco in remodel- 


Pleased ing his home is delighted with 
With the the results obtained. And 
Results f the best part of it is that his 


neighbors, too, are pleased, 
and rejoice with him. In a 
letter to this paper the other day he said: 
“More of our neighbors have taken occasion 
to tell us of their delight in the remodeling 
job than you can imagine. It almost makes 
me feel that maybe to several of them the 
old stucco exterior of my home was as irk- 
some to them as it was to me. Anyway, 
they are very much pleased and several of 
them have expressed the opinion that it 
really adds to the general appearance of our 
little neighborhood. Needless to say my 
wife and I are greatly pleased and are grate- 
ful and appreciative of all the trouble you 
took to help us get the right sort of job.” 
Convinced that wood would give him a more 
lasting, beautiful and satisfactory remodel- 
ing job than other material, this man feels 
that the manufacturer and retailer who sup- 
plied the material and the contractor who 


By the Way 


| 


did the job have combined to add to the 
comfort and happiness of his family, to the 
pleasure of his neighbors and to the benefit 
of the community. 
e «6 
You'll have to hand it to Paul Grady and 
his associates in the National Association of 
Wooden Box Manufacturers. Assailed on 
every side by increasing uses 


Vigorously of paper containers and pack- 

Defendin ing cases of other materials 

Its Marke t22_ wood, they have refused 
ar. 


to get discouraged or to admit 
even the semblance of defeat. 
Instead, they have buckled down to the task 
of turning out a better product, devising 
ways to decrease the cost of transportation 
and reduce losses in transit, are studying the 
problems of the packers and shippers and 
altogether are doing a mighty good job of 
holding this tremendously important market 
for wood. The industry was a little slow 
getting into the game with this modern, in- 
telligent promotion effort, but it now has 
ceased to “fire and fall back” and is vigor- 
ously defending its front line trenches, while 
here and there making a substantial gain. 
The use of sturdy, nailed wooden boxes for 
protecting shipments of bananas is among its 
latest achievements. Thousands of wooden 
boxes now are being used for that purpose, 
to the intense satisfaction of the merchants 
and the gratification of the banana buyers. 
* * * 


A well known midwest lumber wholesaler 
makes his current weekly market letter 
short, snappy and to the point. He says: 

“This is a submitter’s market. 
One Reason It is too bad that mills will 
The Market 2°°ePt Prices that are out of 
Is Chaoti all reason. Better salesmen 
3 aotic at the mills and in the field 
will help. Now is the time 
to begin using a little horse sense."” Which 
recalls an incident that occurred recently at 
a meeting of lumbermen. One speaker told 
of the chaotic condition of the market and 
mentioned that a certain item of southern 
hardwoods was practically being given away 
in the Chicago market, naming a ridiculously 
low price. Another spoke up and said: “I 
will take an order right now for that item 
at one dollar a thousand less than the price 
named.” He then rather ruefully admitted 
that it was almost a crime to offer the lum- 
ber at that price, but it was necessary for 
the mill to move some of the stock in order 
to get pile bottoms for the new stock being 
produced. Write your own comment. 

* * * 

Seek shelter from the storm and beware 
of lightning if you are foolish enough to 
play golf with steel-shafted clubs, is the 
advice of Gaines D. Whitsitt, 


Lightning Supreme Snark of Hoo-Hoo, 
The Snark following an incident at a re- 
And Wood cent golf tournament in his 


home town, Amarillo, Tex. 
During the tournament a sudden rain and 
thunderstorm occurred during which one of 
the women players was severely shocked 
when lightning struck the steel-shafted club 
she was using. Her caddy, in contact with 
a bag containing other steel-shafted clubs, 
was badly jolted and the hair on his neck 
was singed by the lightning. The big, broad- 
shouldered, capable Texas lumberman who 
so quietly, but efficiently, has been guiding 
the destinies of Hoo-Hoo for the last twelve 
months, is a firm believer in and preacher 
of the gospel of wood where wood is best, 
and this incident has convinced him beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that wood is the best 
material for golf club shafts. 
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Roaming Through a Couple of Capital Cities 


A Washington Suburban Yard—Knowing the Liabilities of Delivering— 
On the Banks of the Susquehanna—‘Lumbermen Are Queer People” 


As the Realm drove northward out of 
Washington, D. C., we shifted the course 
enough to pass through Takoma Park. Here 
we called upon J. H. Campbell, of the Co- 
lumbia Brick & Coal Co. Mr. Campbell has 
been a reader of this journal for a good many 
years. He is a veteran Washington dealer. 

Takoma Park is a town within a town; 
one of those urban centers which seem to 
be scattered all about the residence areas 
of the city. The original plan for the city 
of Washington was that it should spread in 
an easterly direction from the capitol 
building. But speculators knew the main 
chance when they saw it, and unearned in- 
crement wasn’t overlooked ’way back when. 
So the boys with an eye to rising val- 
ues picked up so much of this land to the 
eastward and stuck the price so high that 
they rather defeated themselves. The city 
turned around and grew to the northwest; 
and while in these latter days expansion in 
all directions has long since taken place, 
the early idea that the chief part of the 
city should lie east of the capitol has never 
been realized. 


Town Within a City 


But when growth and development started 
north and west, there were the speculators 
beating it across lots and grabbing again 
while the grabbing was good. But it’s a 
big job to corner a city. Several times the 
suburbanites took a long hop over the lots 
dedicated to speculative profits and started 
their urban center on acreage held at lesser 
price levels. Stores, office buildings and the 
like would appear. The government would 
contribute a post office. The new town 
would be part of the big city and would 
have all the city services; but frequently 
it has its own suburban name, its local 
pride and its civic organizations. The Dis- 
trict is governed rather directly by Con- 
gress. There are commissioners and other 
administrative officers, but Congress makes 
the appropriations and passes local legisla- 
tion. In the course of a year it spends a 
good many days considering the affairs of 
this 10-miles-square tract. The city itself 
covers more than 60 square miles of ground. 

Takoma is one of these towns within a 
city. To the west is Rock Creek Park, a 
great tract that retains much of its native 
wild beauty. Beyond the park is Chevy 
Chase, one of the parts of the city that is 
widely known by its local name. Near by 
is the famous Walter Reed Hospital. 

Takoma has in fact bulged out of the dis- 
trict into Maryland. Some 60,000 Wash- 
ingtonians live in Maryland. and the county 
governments have welcomed these people 
and have been at pains to provide all the 
comforts and services of city life. 

Among the other services maintained in 


the centers, though to be sure they are not 
public services in the sense that they are 
maintained by taxes and public control, are 
lumber and building material establish- 
ments. Even the lumbermen themselves 
would be hard put to it to say how many 
yards there are in the city. Mr. Campbell 
has been in the retailing business here for 
quite a while. He was, in fact, the first 
dealer to motorize his deliveries, and this 
happened twenty years ago. Trucks had 
been used by department stores and the 
like before 1910, but no one else had used 
the machines for heavy goods. Since it was 
something of an experiment, Mr. Campbell 
started in very early to keep exact costs 
on his machines and also on his horse- 
drawn wagons. He fixed up record sheets 
of his own, reduced his haulage to mileage 
and ton-miles, found the average length of 
deliveries and average loads, kept every item 
of cost and allocated it properly to a ton- 
mileage basis, kept account of difficulties 
the machines had with bad streets and in 
fact created an exact statistical picture of 
his delivery department. 

At the end of four years he summed up 
his averages and sold all his horses and 
horse-drawn wagons. His friends told him 
with various degrees of politeness that he 
was crazy. They told him that with the 
new streets what they were trucks could 
not possibly deliver lumber everywhere it 
was needed. He replied that his figures 
showed conclusively that horse deliveries 
were money losers; so if the trucks couldn’t 
deliver to all places he would be better off 


“I do this frequently on routine orders 
that must be sold at the regular price ley- 
els,” he said. “But I don’t try to make all 
the decisions for customers. If they want 
something and are willing to pay the price, 
I don’t argue with them.- Why should I? 
They know what they want. If a man asks 
me to haul material out of his lot and the 
next day asks me to haul it back and is 
willing to pay me a profit for doing it, I go 
ahead and do it. 

“IT wouldn’t want to be a lumber dealer and 
nothing else. It would go hard, sitting 
around all winter doing nothing. Neither 
would I want to be a coal dealer and noth- 
ing else; for then I’d sit around all summer 
with nothing much to do. I took on both 
of these lines and then for good measure 
added brick and cement and other building 
materials. It happens now and then that 
one line or another will get into a fight. But 
it’s never happened that all three lines were 
carrying on wars atonce. When one gets the 
war paint on and begins scalping prices I 
rather forget it until the fuss is over. So 
I’ve always got something that can be han- 
dled at a fair profit.” 

At the time of our visit Mr. Campbell had 
some ground cleared out along the street and 
was preparing to build a new office. His 
plant is right in the Takoma Park center. 


In the Keystone State 


From Washington the Realm hauled to an- 
other capital; this time Harrisburg, the head 
city of the Keystone State. It was a pleas- 
ant drive through pretty and historic coun- 


Twenty years ago a Washington (D. C.) retailer experimented with 


motor truck deliveries. 


Four years later he dispensed with his horse 


drawn vehicles, after having collected and allocated his own cost figures. 
He showed the scoffers that horse deliveries were money losers; that if 
trucks couldn’t deliver to all places he would be better off without that 
business—a hint that might be taken in this motor vehicle age. 


without that business. Streets have been 
improved much in twenty years, and the 
machines can go practically everywhere. 


Directing Trade to a Competitor 


His figures have been of much value in 
addition to deciding between horses and 
gasoline. They have showed him the real 
cost of deliveries. While this department 
was in the office a customer called up to 
place an order. Mr. Campbell got the ad- 
dress, said it was outside his territory and 
suggested another yard that is located 
nearer. 


try. But lest the readers of this pillar of 
light, or cloud, may be fed up with the na- 
tive haunts of statesmen and soldiers, we'll 
pass that part by. This is, however, an in- 
teresting country to the railroader, for one 
of the oldest of American railroads, the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, laid its early lines in Mary- 
land. It headed from Baltimore for some 


undetermined point on the Ohio River, 
branched off to Washington and was many 
years struggling through the mountain coun- 
try to the big stream that was the eastern 
highway of the Mississippi Valley. The early 
trains were pulled by horses; and at least 
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one Maryland town still bears an old operat- 
ing name: “Plane No. Four.” These planes 
were steep places where trains were hauled 
up originally by tackle. ; 

The Realm didn’t see or hear much of the 
famed “Pennsylvania Dutch”; an incorrect 
name, I believe, as the people so called came 
from Germany rather than the Netherlands. 


Eastern retailers would like to see 
a chart of wholesale prices on 
Douglas fir that didn’t look so 
They 
are willing to pay a fair price if 


much like a row of icicles. 


everybody pays about the same. 


They are a thrifty people, and some of the 
southern Pennsylvania counties, notably 
Lancaster, have taken high rank for the 
value of agricultural products. At a village 
filling station an elderly man who was pump- 
ing petrol into the tank called to a young 
fellow: “You want to go out in de country 
yet once? Some man he has his car ge- 
busted.” 

Harrisburg is a handsome city; quite old 
and well kept. Rather fewer of the older 
houses here are frame, such as one sees 
everywhere south of the Mason and Dixon 
line. Native molded brick seems to have 
been a favorite in the early days, and there 
is a solid, square dignity to these Pennsyl- 
vania colonial mansions. Stone was and is 
a rather favorite material in many parts of 
the State; and even a lumberman must ad- 
mit that these stone houses fit in well with 
the Pennsylvania landscape. Harrisburg has 
some industries, as is to be expected of a 
city of its size; but the State government 
rather overshadows everything else. The 
capitol and the other government buildings 
form a stately group on the hill, and the 
capitol itself is a gorgeous building, orna- 
mented inside with frescoes and much color. 
The chamber of the lower house has some 
quite famous paintings. 


The Industry of Government 


A good many big buildings of one kind or 
another were in process of construction, in- 
cluding the new Harrisburger Hotel. The 
Susquehanna River which flows through the 
city has its banks beautifully parked. The 
whole city has the look of solid property. 
However, J. D. Bogar, jr., of the Harrisburg 
Lumber Co., said that industry is rather 
overshadowed by government. He said that 
it rarely happens that a State capital is a 
lively place of rapidly expanding business; 
something we hadn’t thought of before. 

This lumber company has a handsome 
plant and rather specializes, so far as any 
yard does, in industrial trade. This consists 
rather largely of railroad business. The 
Pennsylvania road, one of the early and seri- 
ous competitors of the B. & O. back in the 
days when such roads were experimental 
and had to learn as they went along, has 
its main line through the city and extending 
westward through Pittsburgh. But the Penn- 
sylvania has so many lines and covers the 
East with such a network of tracks that it’s 
hard to pick out the main line. This yard 
advertises “Shotgun Service”; a phrase that 


must take rank along with “Sudden” and 
“Zip” service. This is another northeastern 
yard that makes a specialty of longleaf tim- 
bers for structures calling for strength and 
long life. 

Mr. Bogar marveled at the energy and per- 
sistence of the western operators who are 
putting their product into this market. Fir 
is of course being received and used; for its 
obvious quality helps it to win its way. But 
a good many eastern retailers who are han- 
dling fir or would like to handle it have ex- 
pressed the wish that the chart of whole- 
sale prices didn’t look so much like a row 
of icicles. It would help the marketing of 
this good lumber if the manufacturers could 
bring the chart under control until it wasn’t 
any more up and down than the teeth of a 
cross-cut saw. Of course the manufacturers 
would like to even it up a bit, too. Doubt- 
less they’re trying. Retailers are quite will- 
ing to pay a fair price, if everybody pays 
about the same. With ocean rates running 
about $11 and the back haul about $5, it 
sometimes looks as though some wholesalers 
are trying to find ways of paying part of the 
freight. In any event it’s hard to figure any 
mill profit in some of the quotations. 


Partnership of Lumber and Ice 


Harrisburg isn’t building so many new 
residences. Some are going up in the sub- 
urbs, but garages, modernization and repairs 
constitute most of the domestic sales for the 
time. 

The United Ice & Coal Co. operates two 
yards in Harrisburg. One is a down-town 


It is common for Pennsylvania city 
yards to carry ice and coal, or to 
develop downtown stores that 
handle hardware, lawn furniture, 
paints and the like. 


plant that caters almost entirely to small 
sales; boards, some lath, plywood and the 
like. It carries a stock suited to its sales, 
doesn’t maintain a very heavy working 
force, sells usually for cash and turns in 
about the same volume of business year 
after year regardless of the larger fluctu- 
ations of the building market. The other 
yard is of the usual city type and handles 
house jobs, sales for big construction, some 
industrial sales and the like. 

We found Harvey E. De Walt in the city 
office where ice and coal are dispensed. It 
is rather common for city yards in this part 
of the East to carry some such lines as these 
or to develop a big down-town store that 
handles large stock of hardware, lawn fur- 
niture, paints and the like. If you take the 
trouble to notice the firm name of the com- 
panies appearing in the Realm you’ll find 
quite a number that do not even mention 
lumber, although that line may be very 
prominent in the sales returns. Just why 
this is we do not know. Perhaps in the 
shifts that come about in old communities 
lumber yards have been taken over by other 
concerns. It is quite as likely to be the 
case, to be sure, that lumber yards have 
taken over these other lines. 

Naturally farm trade does not figure heav- 
ily in the sales of city yards. Mr. De Walt 


says that Pennsylvania farming has gone 
through some shifts of late years. After the 
war when factory work took a long step 
forward, some farm families moved to towns 
and cities and entered the ranks of indus- 
try. Some of them are now going back to 
the country. Naturally this shift affected 
only the less desirable farms; for some of 
the Pennsylvania farm counties lead the 
country in production. There are splendid 
farming sections at no great distance from 
Harrisburg, and these are going along about 
as usual. 


A Widely Experienced Lumberman 


Samuel Wittenmyer, of the Wittenmyer 
Lumber Co., has had an unusually wide ex- 
perience in the lumber business. He studied 
forestry at Cornell University and later 
worked under Gifford Pinchot, the famous 
forester and politician. He has cruised many 
southern tracts of timber land for prospec- 
tive buyers and has a wealth of tales to tell 
of his experience. He is carrying on some 
forestry experiments of his own, by way of 
reforestation and the harvesting of ripe 
trees. He has cut a good bit of industrial 
timber from second growth. He has also 
engaged in real estate handling in the city 
and has built some houses for sale. 

“Lumbermen are queer people sometimes,” 
he remarked. “They extend themselves buy- 
ing timber land or expanding retail yards 
until they are forced into wasteful methods 
just to keep afloat. I knew one family of 
a different kind. In the old days it got 
some fine stands of white pine; the real old 
Pinus strobus. Instead of putting in two 
big mills and working day and night to 
slaughter its holdings it put in one small 
mill. At the present time, years later, when 
virgin white pine is supposed to be gone, 
this same concern is supplying boat timbers 
50 feet long. And the price it is getting 
must make some of the old timers who went 
through their own holdings like a fire feel 
pretty sick. Not everybody could have held 
timber in this way; but over and over I’ve 
seen timber wasted and sold for prices that 
brought little profit just because somebody 
was in too much of a hurry or. extended 
himself too much. The same sort of thing 
happens, in different ways of course, in the 
retailing field. Retailers slash through the 
business of building up a town. When it’s 
built, they have little to show for their 
efforts; but the market has been exploited.” 

Mr. Wittenmyer did us the honor of in- 
viting us to lunch at his home, where we fell 


A Harrisburg (Pa.) retailer, who 
studied forestry at Cornell Univer- 
sity finds time to carry out some 
of his own forestry ideas, by way 
of reforestation and the harvesting 
of ripe trees. 


in love with one of his daughters. Such 
beautiful auburn hair! We add, somewhat 
reluctantly since it spoils a story, that the 
little lady is about 10 years old. 

E. C. Snyder, of the company bearing his 
name, was out of town. This concern op- 
erates a large planing mill and does general 
retailing in addition. 
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Forest Scene Is Realistically Depicted 


An unusual and very realistic out-of-door 
billboard display of an Akron (Ohio) lumber 
concern is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. By the adoption of some of the latest 
ideas in illumination, the Horning Lumber Co. 
has secured effects that are almost startling in 
their realism. 

A recent visitor to the office of the AMERICAN 





LUMBERMAN, a gen- 
tleman not engaged 
in the lumber busi- 


ness, remarked that in 
driving through Ak- 
ron, a few days pre- 
vious, he had _ ob- 
served one of the most 
striking billboard dis- 
plays he had _ ever 
seen. He was so en- 
thusiastic concerning 
the sign that the con- 
ductor of this depart- 
ment decided to inves- 
tigate, and if possible 
to get a photograph 
of it, figuring that if 
a non-lumberman was 
so attracted by it, 
lumbermen themselves 
probably would be 
even more interested, 
especially those who 
are doing out-of-door 
advertising. 
Accordingly, a let- 
ter was dispatched to the Horning Lumber Co., 
asking for particulars and, if convenient, a pho- 
tograph, which requests elicited a prompt and 
courteous response from H. W. Metz, of the 
Horning company, which is both a wholesaler 
and a retailer of lumber. By carefully reading 
Mr. Metz’s letter, which follows, and locating 
the various features on the photograph of the 
sign here reproduced, a good idea of the “modus 
operandi” and of the results can be obtained. 
“Nine years ago,” says Mr. Metz, “the Horn- 
ing Lumber Co. mapped out what was then be- 
lieved to be a consistent and constructive plan 
of advertising. Convinced that a large part of 
the reading matter in advertising copy is read 
so hurriedly as to leave a vague impression in 
the minds of the readers, that a large part is 
not read at all, and that only a small amount 
really gets anywhere with the public, we de- 


termined to put out something that the car 
rider, the motorist, or the pedestrian could read 
and really get at a glance. 

“Pictures were the solution, and we felt that 
there was enough love of nature left in all of us 
to enjoy a good forest scene, if properly pre- 
sented through a medium made sufficiently at- 
tractive. We asked an outdoor advertising com- 





“This sign is on a downtown corner, on top 
of a 2-story building, about three miles from 
our plant. Along the top of the board is a 
series of twin reflectors, containing white and 
blue lamps. At the left half of the board the 
trees are cut out and placed about a foot in 
front of the board, which, combined with the 
beautiful art work, gives great depth to the 
scene. Behind the cut- 
out trees are channels, 
extending _ vertically, 
with strings of lights 
in them. These lights 
produce shadows, 
again accentuating the 
depth of the forest. At 
night, the display op- 
erates, showing a day 
scene anda night 
scene. 

“The day scene is 
illuminated with the 
white reflectors on 
top, and the words 
‘Horning Lumber’ in 
red neon. This scene 
lasts thirty seconds, 
then changes to the 
night scene. The 
bright reflectors on 
top fade out, the col- 
ored lights in the 








Realistic billboard display of the Horning Lumber Co., Akron, Ohio 


pany to help us work out an attractive picture, 
and our first display was a full-sized board with 
a lumber mill and mill pond filled with logs, 
with a couple of men on the logs using pikes. 
The amount of voluntary comment which we 
received was gratifying, and naturally stimu- 
lated us to go farther. 

“Each year a new picture was placed on our 
boards, and it was surprising how many people 
began to follow our ads and wonder what the 
next one was going to be. 

“Finally, a year ago, we determined to use 
some neon in advertising, as the rich color com- 
binations lend themselves especially to outdoor 
or forest pictures. If the reader will now ob- 
serve the photograph he will be able to follow 
the construction and working of the display 
which attracted the attention of the gentleman 
mentioned in your letter. 


channels behind the 
trees come out softly, 
and the name ‘Horn- 
ning,’ without the word ‘Lumber,’ appears in 
dark blue neon. At the same time a soft amber 
moon appears back of the forest on the left, 
with the jagged trunks of two broken trees 
directly in front of the moon. After thirty sec- 
onds the scene shifts back again to the bright 
daylight scene.” 





TREE PLANTINGS from State nurseries this 
season amounted to some 22,589,630, an in- 
crease of 2,250,000 over 1929, Alexander Mac- 
donald, New York State conservation commis- 
sioner, has announced. The largest increases in 
plantings were on State land in municipal for- 
ests. This was brought about by the Hewitt 
laws, one of which provides for the purchase 
and reforestation of abandoned farm lands, Mr. 
Macdonald said. Another gives State aid to 
counties which plant nurseries. 


The Cement Question in the Carolinas 


CuartotTre, N. C., Sept. 2—A bomb that 
has rested under the South Carolina State 
Highway Commission and certain cement man- 
ufacturers for several weeks, with a spluttering 
fuse, had apparently exploded today when an 
investigating committee representing the Caro- 
lina Retail Lumber & Building Material Dealers’ 
Association made public a report of investiga- 
tions into transactions of the commission in 
contracting for 1,000,000 barrels of cement in 
connection with the $65,000,000 road building 
program in that State. 

The report showed that the cement had been 
purchased at 20 cents a barrel less than dealers 
could buy it. At the same time the report 
stated that the Federal Trade Commission, act- 
ing under the power invested in it by the Clay- 
ton Act, had started a quiet investigation of the 
whole transaction. 

The complete report of the committee was 
made known here today at the headquarters of 
the association by Victor W. Wheeler, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the two-State group, who has 
co-operated with the committee of South Caro- 
linans that went to Columbia, S. C., on August 
11 for a first-hand investigation of all records 


in the matter of bids for supplying the cement 
for the road building program. 

The committee waited on the highway com- 
mission and secured from “one of its highest 
officials” corroboration that charges that had 
been made were true, the report declared. In- 
cluded in the charges were the following : 


That cement was in effect contracted for 
at 20 cents a barrel less than dealer prices; 
that diversion privileges were understood to 
be an integral part of the contracts; and that 
other considerations, not customarily accorded 
dealers, were written into some of the con- 
tracts. 

The Federal Trade Commission's investiga- 
tion into the matter of “the unfairness of selling 
the State at better prices than those made to 
the dealers,” said to be under way, is made un- 
det provisions of the Clayton Act which was 
designed to prevent unfair trade practices, it 
was declared. The Federal Trade Commission 


will probably decide whether or not the con- 
tracts made by the cement manufacturers and 
the South Carolina Highway Commission had 
the effect of being unfair toward and discrimi- 
natory against the retail lumber and building 


material dealers, who assert such to be the case. 

Following an agitation raised by the dealers 
in this section, the report states that the ce- 
ment people “quickly and wisely announced a 
20-cent-a-barrel price reduction and simultane- 
ously asked the highway department to permit 
them to draw up new contracts.” The report 
of the special committee says that these con- 
tracts will be so rewritten that the Federal 
Trade Commission will not interpret them as 
containing unfair trade provisions. 


The 20 cents a barrel drop in prices that has 
put the dealers on a parity with the purchasing 
power of the South Carolina State Highway 
Commission is considered only temporary by 
the committee rendering the report on the situ- 
ation. “How long we will enjoy this parity is 
enigmatical,” the document says. Following 
that, dealers were advised to take advantage of 
the low market with the warning that “manu- 
facturers can’t afford to sell at a loss for a 
very long time.” 

As far back as November, 1929, we could 
see the shadows already blurring the South 
Carolina dealers’ prospects of sharing in any 
of the cement business under the $65,000,000 
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road bond issue, Mr. Wheeler said here to- 
day, and so we wrote the cement manufac- 
turers for a clear-cut statement as to what 
their attitude would be if the bond issue was 
validated and the State called for bids for its 
cement requirements. A short time later the 
bids were called for and the manufacturers 
could not resist the temptation that came 
with an opportunity to sell $1,000,000 worth 
of cement. They went over the dealers’ 
heads and dealt directly with the highway 
pody, sold it at a lower rate than ours, on a 
diversion or reconsignment basis, and pre- 
paying freight to final points of destination. 
As a result of this the summer meeting of 
the lumber dealers at Isle of Palms, Charleston, 
S. C., in July was given over almost entirely 
to discussions of the cement situation and a 
special committee was appointed for the in- 
vestigation. 
“The dealers’ position in the scheme of dis- 
tribution throughout the entire country has 
been strengthened,” an article in the current 
issue of the official bulletin distributed by the 
organization to Carolina dealers, declared: 
“Qne more link has been welded to the chain 


which holds the retail lumber and building sup- 
ply interests in one common unity. Through 
intelligent co-operation and direction one more 
problem has been solved. Dealers’ rights were 
challenged, the challenge was accepted, and 
the victory won.” 





. 
Tells of European Trip 

PortLAND, Ore., Aug. 30.—That Russia is 
making tremendous strides toward developing 
its natural resources was the observation of 
Kurt H. Koehler, manager of the Eastern & 
Western Lumber Co., who has just returned 
from a tour of France, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland and England. It is not 
only production of lumber and wood pulp to 
which the soviet nation is turning its attention. 

I did not have time to attempt to visit 
Russia, said Mr. Koehler, but naturally heard 
a great deal about what is going on there. 
I was told that Russia is determined to con- 
nect with the lumber trade in Great Britain 
and that this is worrying the lumbér manu- 


facturers of Sweden as well as us here on 
the Coast. 

It was said that the Russians are way 
ahead of their development program, that 
150 new sawmills have been installed already 
and that they are modern to the last degree. 
Machinery from America and Sweden has 
been installed and electricity is said to be 
the motive power throughout. Carriers, gang 
saws, “Caterpillar” tractors and all sorts of 
equipment for all sorts of manufacturing and 
farming purposes are being shipped in and 
put to work. 

As to convict or enforced labor, I was 
unable to obtain any authentic information. 
The lumber produced is very much like our 
eastern spruce 

Holland and Switzerland seemed prosper- 
ous and happy. England is facing a serious 
unemployment situation that is expected to 
become more acute with approach of winter. 
Conditions in Germany are not particularly 
encouraging either, with many unemployed. 





TRADE News 


“Doing anything in the literary line?” 
“T have just written a cut-rate novel.” 





Midget Golf Fad Swells Dealer's Sales 


Crayton, N. J., Sept. 2.—Golf, 
fruit, pigs and poultry—an admit- 
tedly odd combination in any case, 
and even more unusual when cited 
as four reasons for a tidy profit 
being realized by a two-man lum- 
ber yard operated here by W. Cor- 
bett Fisler and Mulford F. Crane, 
under the firm name Fisler & 
Crane. The manner in which these 
energetic retailers have directed 
their sales efforts out of the reg- 
ular groove is an example of how 
easy it is to overlook outlets for 
lumber, especially in small country 
yards. 

Located in the heart of the small 
truck farm and poultry belt of 
southern New Jersey, adjacent to 
one of the leading arteries of travel 
from Philadelphia to Atlantic City, 
Fisler & Crane have adapted their 


to construct larger and better road- 
side stands for farmers to display 
their fruits and vegetables and at- 
tract passing motorists. Fisler & 
Crane have made this outlet for 
lumber a regular part of their busi- 
ness. 

In a district famous for poultry 
farms, lumber for additions and 
new buildings is another important 


factor in Fisler & Crane’s mer- 
chandising policies. Poultry hus- 
bandry requires colony _ sheds, 


brooders and laying houses, which 
must be added to constantly and 
kept in good repair. A fourth 
profitable group of customers are 
the small farmers who raise a few 
cows and pigs in addition to their 
vegetable and fruit acreage. Fisler 
& Crane sell much lumber for 
cow barns and hog houses. 


Although they operate a small, 
one-truck yard Fisler & Crane are 
genuine lumbermen. They point 
with pride to the fact that 98 per- 
cent of the houses in the surround- 
ing vicinity are of wood construc- 
tion, there being only two brick 
houses within a radius of many 
miles. The firm has recently sold 
the lumber for eight or ten houses 
nearby—all to home owners. Mr. 
Crane expressed himself very forc- 
ibly on the subject of selling to 
operators. 

“T wouldn’t sell to any of them,” 
he said. “There is no advantage 
to putting a lot of lumber in a 
house and then waiting for the 
house to be sold or rented so that 
we can get our money. Camden 
county is overbuilt now, and it will 
be some time before this type of 


selling again becomes profitable.” 
Mr. Crane stated that the credit 
situation in general is in better 
shape than for a long time. Very 
little selling is done on time unless 
definite and long established credit 
relations have been established. 
There is a bit of human interest 
threaded through the history of 
this comparatively young yard, 
which is only ten years old, but 
growing steadily in size and ex- 
perience. Both Mr. Fisler and Mr. 
Crane were lumber operators and 
manufacturers before they went 
into partnership as retail lumber 
dealers in 1920. No matter how 
big their business grows, they will 
never forget the humble propor- 
tions of their first buildings, in- 
cluding a ‘two-by-four” office styled 





yard accordingly. They have real- 


the “brooder house” by perspiring 
salesmen calling during the sum- 





ized that their geographical posi- 
tion has placed within the range of 
their sales potentialities such fac- 
tors as miniature golf courses, way- 
side markets, a countless number 
of poultry buildings, hog houses 
etc., and have profited by it. 

A comparatively new outlet for 
lumber are these Tom Thumb golf 
courses which are springing up 
everywhere. Their _ popularity 
makes them something to be reck- 
oned with. Mr. Crane estimates 
that every golf course built has in 
it from $250 to $300 worth of 
lumber. The larger ones, with 
ticket boxes and an office, may need 
as much as $500 worth. Fisler & 
Crane have supplied the lumber 
for several of these jobs in the sur- 
rounding territory. The Delsea 
Drive, a stone’s throw away, is a 
logical «place for many more of 
these miniature courses, and this 
yard has plenty of prospects for 
more of this business. 

Roadside markets form another 
outlet of large proportions in this 
section. Educated by county agents 
and kept in touch with prices 
through the medium of the radio 
and agricultural bulletins, farmers 
are coming to the conclusion that 
small amounts of fruit and other 
produce can be more profitably 








marketed in this way than by tak- 
ing the merchandise all the way to 
town. Consequently, there has 
been a growing demand for lumber 


At top is seen the original office of Fisler & Crane, while below is the 
firm’s present office, an attractive structure of the bungalow type, designed 
to visualize the idea of home 


mer months. This office, although 
no longer in use, is still standing, 
firmly attached to the lumber shed. 
A large volume of business was 
done in that little office during the 
three years they occupied it, but 
when obliged to build larger quar- 
ters the partners conceived the idea 
of a new kind of office, as comfort- 
able as a home, and designed to 
look like one. 

That idea was made a reality 
seven years ago this month. Built 
entirely of wood the present office 
stands at the entrance to the yard, 
looking like an attractive suburban 
bungalow. It has a broad front 
porch, is painted white and has 
green shingles. The main office, 
just inside the door, is divided into 
two sections. Off from the first 
section is the hardware and paint 
store. Adjoining the second sec- 
tion is a small room where the 
prospective home owner can in- 
spect plans and examine samples. 
The entire interior finish is of oak. 
Window boxes are on display on 
the porch, and a small sign adver- 
tises their sale. Altogether, it pre- 
cents an interesting note in offices 
—light, airy and homelike, con- 
venient both for its occupants and 
their visitors and customers. 

These two lumbermen have rea- 
son to be proud of their achieve- 
ments as merchandisers. They are 
serving their community well, and 
are prospering by so doing. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 











AN INTERESTING TEST 


Is Employees’ Attitude Toward Customers 
Reflected in Sales and Profits? 


This would be an interesting experiment for 
some lumber retailer of an investigating turn 
of mind to try out in his yard. Mind, we are 
not advising anyone to do so, but simply saying 
that it would be interesting. And so it would; 
but it might also be expensive, for the first 
week, anyway. 

Suppose, Mr. Retailer, that you should get 
all your employees together, that is, all those 
who come in contact with your customers either 
in the office or on the outside, including of 
course the truck drivers who make the de- 
liveries. Then tell them that for a period of 
one week you want them simply to give cus- 
tomers what they ask for, without any effort 
to be especially accommodating or courteous— 
of course to treat everyone decently, but not to 
go beyond that. 

Keep a careful record of the number and total 
amount of sales made, and of prospects secured, 
during what, in line with the tendency to tag 
most of the weeks of the year with some de- 
scriptive label, we might style “Be Decent” 
week, 


Having fulfilled the six business days of “Be 
Decent” week, again assemble your employees 
and tell them that for the next week you want 
them “go the limit” in being courteous and 
accommodating with everyone with whom they 
come in contact. Not only so, but that they 
are to converse with all customers, find out for 
what they are going to use the material or 
goods which they buy, and see if by suggestion 
and persuasion they can not be induced to add 
to their original order. For instance, if lumber 
is bought, it may be possible also to sell some 
hardware or paint to go with the proposed job, 
and so on all through the stock. Have the 
employees also, by judicious questioning, find 
out if there is not something else in prospect 
in the way of building, modernizing or repair 
work, that can be followed up and “landed” at 
the proper time. 

Then at the end of the two weeks, sit down 
with yourself and check over the results for 
“Be Courteous” week, and see how the sales 
made and the prospects secured compare with 
those recorded for the previous “Be Decent” 
week. 

This of course is purely a hypothetical propo- 
sition and, as was said at the beginning, we 
do not advise anyone to put it into actual prac- 
tice—for several reasons. In the first place, it 
is not necessary to do so, because no sensible 











This Week’s Timely Tip 


A Labor-Saving Unloading Device 


Herewith are shown end and side views of a handy unloading 
rack observed and photographed by an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative in the yard of the Pearl Road Lumber Co., Cleve- 
land. With this rack two men can easily unload a car, putting the 
lumber either into a first floor bin or on the upper deck. For unload- 
ing into a first floor bin the cross bar is placed in the holes at about 
the middle of the height, while for unloading into the higher bins, 
it is placed near the top. The top of the rack is just a little lower 





than the top of the door of the car. 
the rack will be noticed oblong holes cut at intervals so that the cross 
bar can be slipped in at any desired height. 
down the center of the alley of the shed so that lumber is unloaded 
direct from the car into the proper bins. 


In the view showing the end of 


The railroad track runs 











person can for a moment doubt the outcome of 
the experiment if it really were tried. 

And iti the second place, to gear the em- 
ployees down to the low plane of service con- 
templated by the suppositious “Be Decent” 
week, even for so short a period, would be de- 
structive of their morale and tend to establish 
habits that inevitably would carry over beyond 
the prescribed time. At that, we fear that a lot 
of employees of retail yards the country over 
are individually having “Be Decent” weeks of 
their own, throughout the year, without the 
boss being wise to that fact. 

But if we are all so sure that decidedly bet- 
ter results in every way would accrue from the 
policy represented by “Be Courteous” week, 
why don’t we resolve that we and our employees 

















W. J. Rehberg, yard foreman of the Grieme 

Lumber & Supply Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., 

pointing to bronze tablet just outside the en- 

trance to the office indicating that the compan) 

won first prise in the 1928 Clean Yard Contest 

conducted by the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men's Association 





henceforth are going to have fifty-two weeks 
of that sort in every vear? 

Probably most of us long ago made that 
resolution, but experience and observation com- 
pel the candid statement that there still are 
yards which need to climb up from the merely 
“Be Decent” level to the higher and more profit- 
able plane of “Be Courteous,” as well as be 
enterprising in developing prospects and follow- 
ing up leads. 


“Prospect” Added One More “NO” 


A would-be customer walked into a store 
(no, lumber was not the line handled), and 
gazed around. 

On the wall before him were several signs. 
One said, “No Loafing,” another “No Checks 
Cashed,” while still another read, “No Dogs 
Allowed.” 

The prospective customer silently assimilated 
the various admonitions, then reaching over the 
counter he pushed the “No Sale” key of the 
cash register, and walked out. 

Moral (if any): It’s better to warm cus- 
tomers with affirmations than to chill them with 
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negations. A “NO” attitude on the part of the 
seller is a to infect the buyer. 





One of Iowa’s Well Known Dealers 


“Why, certainly, seeing that it is for the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN I guess I will let you 
was the cheery rejoinder of 
of Harvey, 


take a shot at me,” 


J. B. Douglass, Iowa, to the re- 














J. B. Douglass, of the Harvey Lumber Co., is 
one of the enterprising lumber merchants of 
the Hawkeye State 


quest of this paper’s representative that he 
pose for a picture. 

The accompanying illustration is the result, 
and those who know “J. B.” will agree that it 
is a pretty good likeness, and characteristic of 
this upstanding, enterprising lumberman, who 
operates the Harvey Lumber Co. at the town 
of that name. 

Mr. Douglass is one of the progressive lum- 
ber merchants of the Hawkeye State, and be- 
lieves in handling merchandise that will give 
his customers satisfaction when put into use. 
In the accompanying picture he is standing by 
a tricky little display of Red Top steel fence 
posts. Mr. Douglass stated that he has been 
handling these posts for about two years, and 
finds them a very good trade builder. 





Pointers on Use of Drain Tile 


The following advice to farmers concerning 
the use of drain tile, which is stocked by many 
retailers having an agricultural trade, was given 
in an address delivered at the University of 
Minnesota by E. W. Dobson, vice president of 
the J. F. Anderson Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

“I want to urge you,” said Mr. Dobson, “to 
acquaint yourselves with the profits to be de- 
rived through the use of drain tile on the farm. 

“Through the use of drain tile you can turn 
unproductive acreage into land which will re- 
turn you a profitable yield. The intelligent 
use of drain tile is one of the best investments 
you can make. It makes dry land more pro- 
ductive and changes low swampy places to 
splendid farming land. 

“When tiling, tile for permanence. A good 
vitrified tile will last indefinitely. Drain tile 
varies in size from 3% to 12 inches in diameter. 
There is absolutely no rule whereby I could 
recommend the size of tile needed for your 
particular purpose. 

“The drainage of each farm is an individual 
problem, and expert advice should be had. 
Your local lumber dealer is an authority on 
this subject and doubtless can save you con- 
siderable money through his recommendation of 
the correct sizes for your particular needs.” 





PuttiInc THEM UNDERGROUND 
“What is that club you have Joe?” 
“This is called a hoe.” 

“What are you putting” 
“Potatoes,” 


FINANCING IS DISCUSSED 


An Interesting Symposium of Dealer 
Opinion—Varying Views Are Expressed 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 2.—One of the sub- 
jects most frequently mentioned when lumber- 
men get together is the financing of customers, 
according to E. E. Woods, secretary-manager 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
who makes it a point to attend as many gath- 
erings of lumbermen as he can. Summing up 
what he has heard at these various gatherings 
he said: 

“Our association recently sent out a ques- 
tionnaire in an effort to discover the true situa- 
tion in our section. Replies were received from 
five hundred and seventy-two yards. Two hun- 
dred and ninety-nine say there are not sufficient 
funds available to finance local construction. 
Two hundred and seventy-three answer that 
adequate funds are available. 

“Most of the latter group remark that there 
is greater conservativeness in making loans. 
Some frankly state that reckless loans on 
houses built for speculation are responsible for 
most of the trouble now. A city dealer writes, 
‘Thank goodness ample security is at last de- 
manded for loans. Had the same precautions 
been taken years back real estate securities 
would be more popular. Too many houses are 
sold under foreclosure because they often did 
not cost the amount of the mortgage.’ 

“Two hundred and sixty yards have special 
arrangements for financing their customers 
other than extension of credits on charge ac- 
counts. Sixty of these have a tie-up with regu- 
lar finance companies. One large line-yard or- 
ganization has a regular system of credits, 
ranging from one to five years. Another line- 
yard firm reports that it is financing ten per 
cent of its annual sales. Several state that they 
have arrangements with a finance company, but 
the admittedly high rate of interest precludes 
their using it except in a very limited way. 
One answer reads, ‘We have a certain manu- 
facturer’s finance plan, but the interest rate is 
so high that we have not been able to make 
any use of it so far. Then they want the con- 
tractor to endorse the note, and we could hardly 
expect him to do that.’ 

“On the whole, enthusiasm is not shown for 
installment sales. Some typical answers fol- 
low: 

That is what is the matter with the coun- 
try today—too many installments on autos, 
radios etc. You can’t force business any 





more than you can force your luck in a poker 
game. 


We are not strong for installment buying 
We believe that has done much to bring 
about the present unsatisfactory conditions. 


Installment financing will increase volume, 
increase gross profits, and combat mail order 
business. 


Too many yards, too many speculators—got 
to have this deflation last longer yet. 


We seem to be spending a lot of time try- 
ing to figure out some way for a man to build 
a home who hasn’t enough cash or real estate 
to justify him in undertaking it. 


A firm usually has enough credit business 
without offering any inducements toward pay- 
ment plans. 


We are doing like most other dealers, that 
is, where we think we can advance a little 
money and make a good sale and get our 
money back we are paying their grocery bills 
and lights and gas, going along in a half- 
blind way trying to beat the game that way. 








We need a financing plan that will fur- 
nish money over and above the limit set by 
the Building and Loan. A customer must 
have the balance in money, or nearly so, or 
he can not build. There would be more build- 
ing if some plan could be worked out whereby 
customers could make a small initial pay- 
ment and balance be deferred. 


All deferred payments should be handled by 
an organization other than the business mak- 
ing the sale and doing the building. 


It looks like it is up to large lumber man- 
ufacturers to put out a finance plan if they 








expect to keep on selling lumber to the re- 
tailer, fe 
“Lumbergrams” From Southwest 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Sept. 1.— Bernard 
Jacobson, of the Fourth Street Lumber Co., 
offsets the usual summer slump by attracting 
builders to his yard to use an electric-driven 
woodworking machine that saves them con- 
siderable time and exertion. He has installed, 
with individual motors, a saw, surfacer, mor- 
tiser, jointer, and doweling machine. 

x ok Ox 


Davis & White, who do a great deal of cabi- 
net work for the University of New Mexico, 
and are now equipping the new buildings for 
the opening of the fall term, set a good exam- 
ple in thrift by putting in three carloads of 
lumber last week. Commenting, George W. 
Davis said: “While I would prefer to see the 
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Above is shown the beautiful float of the Gauen Lumber Co., 


Collinsville, Ill., which won first 


prize as most attractive entry appearing in the Third Annual Homecoming parade at Collins- 


ville, Aug. 15. 
seated under the arbor. 


Living interest was added to the display by the presence of four little girls, 
In the background of the picture are seen the office and shed of the 


Gauen Lumber Co. 
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lumber market stronger—it would be better for 
all of us—we realize that it is an unusually fa- 
vorable time for buyers to lay in a supply for 
future needs, and this we are doing to the 
limit of our storage space.” 

x * * 


By use of the airplane in selling, Clyde M. 
Paddock, in charge of the specialty department 
of the J. C. Baldridge Lumber Co., not only 
is able to save much time, but it is probable 
that busy men who are asked to meet him in 
conference are impressed with the importance 
of a mission on which the appointment is kept 
in the most progressive fashion. In this he 
collaborates with R. L. Harrison, who sells 
the county commissioners tractors and road build- 
ing machinery while Mr. Paddock sells, with 
marked success, wood culverts of “built-up” 
sections, treated to 100 percent penetration by 
the Creosoted Products Co., of Kansas City. 
He is able to furnish western pine, fir or 
southern pine, or untreated redwood, in unit 
packages compact and light for shipment, easily 
and quickly put in place, at prices that com- 
pare favorably with those of any other ma- 
terial, and with greater promise of service, 
judged by the record of treated wood culverts 
and bridges in nearby railway lines still in 
prime condition after 35 to 40 years. 





Retail Concern Reorganized 


Fort WasHINGTON, Pa., Sept. 2—The 
North Penn Lumber & Supply Co., announces 
the reorganization of the lumber, coal and 
builders’ supply business formerly conducted 
under the name of J. N. Arbuckle Co. Lester 
B, Johnson is president of the reorganized 


Hog Houses 


Supplementing the illustrated article by Har- 
ley M. Ward, agricultural engineer, appearing 
in the Aug. 30 issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN [page 34], on the subject of yard-built 
hog houses as a good side-line for lumber deal- 
ers (which article dealt with the gable-roof 
type of hog house) there are presented here- 
with several illustrations showing other types. 

One of the accompanying pictures shows a 
very practical design of the ever popular “A” 
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company, Thomas M, Gillingham, vice president 
and general manager, John F. Keator, jr., sec- 
retary-treasurer, and H. R. Gerhart, sales rep- 


resentative. 
_-__ooOoOo:—- 


A “Big Bertha” of Broadsides 


“The new era of merchandising has reached 
the lumber yard.” That simple sentence, tucked 
away in the text of a most unusual “broad- 
side” bulletin now being mailed to dealers by 
Weyerhaeuser Forest Products, St. Paul, 
Minn., tells a story of surpassing interest and 
importance to retailers everywhere. 

The “broadside” circular referred to is with- 
out doubt one of the most striking pieces of 
sales literature ever put out in promotion of 
a lumber merchandising proposition. The huge 
dimensions of the bulletin, which when un- 
folded measures 3 feet 9 inches by 2 feet 6 
inches, are in keeping with the scope of the 
merchandising proposition which it describes. 
The two inside pages of the folder are devoted 
to magnified reproductions of the Weyer- 
haeuser double-page spread appearing in the 
Aug. 30 issue of the Saturday Evening Post, 
setting forth in pictures and text the “Eleven 
Plus Values” to home builders of 4-Square 
lumber. These pages are enlarged to gigantic 
proportions, which gives point to the sugges- 
tion that retailers receiving the bullétin open 
it up and put it up in their display windows 
or on the wall of their offices, where it will 
serve as a most attractive and striking poster 
in the interests of home building and the use 
of good lumber for that purpose. The striking 
caption “Your New Home,” and the telling 
photographic illustrations of that theme, can 
not fail to attract the attention of people who 


have the slightest interest in home building or 
home improvement. 

Across the face of the bulletin is printed jp 
huge type the following statement: “The Ay. 
gust 30 issue of the Saturday Evening Pogt 
carries more than 3,000,000- copies of the 4. 
Square lumber 2-page spread to every City, 
town and hamlet in the country. Here jg 
ACTION shot straight at your customers.” 

The Weyerhaeuser organization is to be con- 
gratulated upon the splendid co-operation and 
assistance it is giving to dealers handling its 
products, as evidenced by this monumental piece 
of sales promotion literature, and even more 
by the extensive advertising campaign which 
through the medium of the lumber trade jour- 
nals and consumer publications is educating 
both dealers and users on the merits of its 
products. 





Retailer Promotes Use of Wood 


The Capitol City Lumber Co., Hartford, 
Conn., has lately been devoting a generous 
share of its advertising in the local news- 
papers to interesting the younger generation 
in the numerous uses of wood. The type of 
promotion work the company has been con- 
ducting is in line with the trade extension 
activities of the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization. Robert F. Chapell states that his 
company has received a large response to its 
advertising that invited readers to secure a 
free copy of the booklet that tells boys about 
things to be made of wood. It has been found 
by the Hartford concern that this type of 
advertising not only interests the youth of the 
territory but also attracts many adults to in- 
vestigate the offerings of the organization. 


of “A” and Gambrel Types 


house, with framing details. There are also 
shown framing details for a house of the tepee 
type, while other cuts illustrate the gambrel 
style of construction as applied to individual 
hog houses. 

While on the subject of portable hog houses 
—a topic particularly timely just now when 
hog raisers are especially desirous of conserv- 
ing and increasing their crop of porkers, in view 
of prospective higher prices because of the re- 
duced yield of corn—the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN is pleased to call special attention to the 
fact that the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., has just published a revised 
edition of its very useful booklet entitled “Hogs 
for Profit,’ which hundreds of dealers have 
found a most valuable aid in selling completed 
hog houses as well as materials for building 
them on the farms. 

The revised booklet contains detailed draw- 
ings of several of the most useful and popular 
types of portable hog houses, as well as for 
permanent centralized hog houses, including 
the six-pen hexagonal structure, which is re- 
garded by many hog growers as especially de- 
sirable on account of the liberal admission of 


sunlight and ventilation favored by this design. 
The “Hogs for Profit” booklet may be ob- 
tained from the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co. 
at nominal cost—representing only about half 
the actual cost of production—as the company 
is desirous of disseminating this information in 
the interests of lumber dealers and farmers. 
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At left—Perspective of A-type individual hog house, showing framing details. 
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At right—Perspective of teepee hog house 
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Activities in West Coast Lumber Centers 


Losses in Shipping Neglect 


SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 30.—The importance 
of fulfilling the demands of contracts and espe- 
cially those covering time elements, is stressed 
by Roy A. Dailey, manager of the North Coast 
district of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, who warns western ship- 
pers they lay themselves open to losses by such 
neglect. Mr. Dailey said: 

Western shippers are often censured for 
their attitude in regard to signed agreements 
guaranteeing shipment on date named. Some 
shippers seem to feel if car number is given 
on promised date, that should be satisfactory, 
even if car does not move for several days 
or weeks. While we know those breaches 
are the exception rather than the rule, 
enough of these exceptions have occurred to 
create a very negative impression in the 
minds of many purchasers of western lumber 
products. 

In a number of cases recently, we have re- 
ceived appeals from shippers to endeavor to 
persuade purchasers to reduce penalties ex- 
acted where shipments have been delayed 
beyond date agreed on in contract—where 
buyers have been forced to secure stock else- 
where to keep their jobs going—and have 
charged shipper with losses thus sustained. 
Needless to say, in such cases the shipper is in 
a very weak position. With the lumber and 
the money in his possession, the buyer holds 
the trump cards nearly every time. 

A decision rendered July 31 by a North 
Coast arbitration committee:in one of these 
eases reads. “Time was the essence of the 
contract. Order accepted read ‘Rush.’ Guar- 
anteed to be loaded on cars by Saturday, Feb. 
8 or sooner, with B/L dated not later than 
the 8th.” The date of the order was Feb. 5. 
The date on the B/L was the 10th. It was 
received by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Feb. 12. Therefore it is the 
decision of this committee that the defendant 
is liable for * * * (loss and damages 
claimed by buyer.) 





Change Name; Appoint New Officers 


SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 30.—Announcement 
was made here this week that effective Sept. 1 
the corporate name of the Hedlund Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., of Spokane, will be changed 
to Chinook Lumber & Manufacturing Co. The 
officers of the new company are E. H. Stanton, 
president and general manager; A. W. Teng- 
lund, assistant manager, and F. B. Dodds, secre- 
tary, who were elected and assumed active man- 
agement of the concern at the time D. C. and 
D. A. Hedlund retired last spring. 

Mr. Stanton for several years has been vice 
president of the Washington Trust Co. and is 
well known throughout the Inland Empire. 
During the last two or three years he has had 
a heavy financial interest in the old Hedlund 
organization but did not become active in its 
affairs until last spring when he was made 
president and general manager. Mr. Stanton 
has been quite successful in building up several 
enterprises in the past and no doubt will be 
equally successful in this new undertaking. He 
realizes that this is a difficult task under present 
market conditions, but is optimistic as to the 
future and has expressed himself as being will- 
ing to make every effort to overcome all diffi- 
culties and put the Chinook Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. on the industrial map as one of 
the best concerns in the Inland Empire. 

Mr. Tenglund is new to the lumber business 
but has been associated with Mr. Stanton in 
other enterprises and will be of much assistance 
to him in assuring the success of the new under- 
taking. 

Mr. Dodds, the secretary, is a prominent local 
attorney who has had much experience in legal 
matters pertaining to the lumber industry. 

The sales department is in charge of J. H. 
Knaggs as sales manager, who has been con- 
nected with the lumber business practically all 
of his life. He is especially fitted for this posi- 
tion, as he began at the bottom and has worked 


up through all of the various departments con- 
nected with the manufacture and distribution of 
lumber. He is well known to the lumber trade 
and for a number of years was assistant sales 
manager of one of the Inland Empire mills. 

The officials have selected as department 
heads men who have had years of experience in 
the lumber industry. John Bovie is plant sup- 
erintendent; C. H. Knaggs is in charge of the 
yard and planing mill department; L. W. 
Prehm is at the head of the frame department, 
and Verne Young is in charge of the shook 
department. 


Stricken By Paralysis 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PorTLAND, OreE., Sept. 2.—Ernest H. Meyer, 
50 years of age, president and sales manager 
of the Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co., suf- 
fered a paralytic stroke in his office yesterday 
and was still unconscious tonight. He seemed 
to be in the best of health when at the beaches 
Sunday with his family. He went to his office 
on Monday to clear away some work and at 
3 o’clock was found unconscious by Mark 
Campbell, manager of one of the departments, 
who happened to drop into the office during the 
holiday. 





Operating Efficiency Increased 


MARSHFIELD, OreE., Aug. 30.—Under the new 
ownership, which took charge of the properties 
slightly more than a year ago, the Coos Bay 
Lumber Co. has made great progress in increas- 
ing the efficiency of both the logging and the 
manufacturing departments. In both depart- 
ments the minimum daily wage paid is $4. 

For the first seven months of 1930 the daily 
cut of the mill has averaged 592,000 feet. This 
quantity is produced in an 8-hour shift with 
only 400 men, which number includes all saw- 
mill, yard, dock, planing mill—in fact, every 
employee engaged from the time the logs are 
taken from the boom in the pond until the lum- 
ber is loaded, either on boats or cars, for ship- 


ment. During July the average daily cut was 
627,532 feet. Practically the entire output is 
fir lumber. 


The Coos Bay Lumber Co.’s plant here is 
a rough lumber mill, but the company main- 
tains a splendid re-manufacturing plant at Bay- 
point, Calif., to which the lumber moves by 
boat. A stock of about 20,000,000 feet is main- 
tained at Baypoint, and there the lumber is 
kiln dried and manufactured into various items 
desired by customers. 

The company owns approximately 60,000 acres 
in one block, which contains about 4,000,000,000 
feet of timber. Logs are cut mostly in 60-foot 
lengths and move over the company’s own rail- 
road to the mill pond. .The longest log haul is 
about 60 miles. The railroad is laid with 60- 
pound steel, and the company operates seven 
locomotives and 250 connected trucks in get- 
ting logs to the mill. 





Sue Railroads for $300,000 


Tacoma, WasH., Aug. 30.—An echo of the 
famous Anson, Gilkey & Hurd case, dating 
back to 1915, is heard in the filing of a suit 
by the Wheeler, Osgood Co., the Buffelen Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co. and other Pacific 
Northwest door manufacturers to recover about 
$300,000 from fifty-four railways for alleged 
overcharges on shipments of wood products to 
eastern points. The suit was filed at Cincin- 
nati this week in the Federal court. The In- 
terstate Commerce commission decided against 
the western factories in the former case, but 
upheld a later action in which the contention 
was that the roads overcharged in compelling 
the payment of a combination of through and 
local rates. These overcharges were never 
paid, and the new suit is to force payment, 


Sees Upward Trend in Construction 


SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 29.—That the remain- 
der of the year will see an upward trend in 
residential construction is the conclusion drawn 
by Arthur Bevan, secretary-manager of the 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, after analyzing a 
number of statistical reports. Mr. Bevan said: 

At the close of May, 1930, residential con- 
struction for the first time in many years fell 
below that for public work and utilities. In 
June the total of all construction increased 
approximately $150,000,000 over May, but 
residential contracts which in May amounted 
to $116,568,500, or 25 percent of the total, in 
June were $96,815,500 or 16 percent. During 
the first six months of this year residence 
construction was more than 50 percent be- 
hind that of last year. This huge reduction 
in home building is having its effect and 
reports of a shortage in homes are being re- 
ceived from some centers and this tendency 
should increase as the year grows older. 

These statistics from the Brookmire Index 
of Construction and F. W. Dodge Corporation 
reports, however, only include new construc- 
tion and do not include remodeling and repair 
work—a market of extreme importance to 
wood shingles and one receiving an abnormal 
amount of attention from the retail trade 
due to the lack of new construction. 

Dealers’ stocks remain at an absolute mini- 
mum, and any increase in business volume 
should be immediately felt on the Coast. Low 
prices have in no way affected volume and 
any increase in demand will be due to actual 
construction and will be placed even if prices 
are considerably higher. 





Company to Build Railroad 


Denver, Coto., Sept. 2.—Reliable reports 
reaching here from McPhee, Colo., indicate the 
New México Lumber Co. has completed a sur- 
vey for a railroad line from its mill at McPhee 
down the Dolores River to the concern’s tim- 
ber setting. The railroad, it is said, will be 
15 miles long and will cost $250,000. Money 
for the construction, it is reported, has been 
raised, and work will begin within a short 
time. John Zallaha, manager of the New 
Mexico Lumber Co., is known to be in New 
York City, supposedly in connection with the 
project. 

It is said the mill at McPhee, which has been 
shut down, will open this fall. The timber 
setting to be tapped by the road is sufficient for 
fifteen years’ operations. 





Want Pier Rebuilt with Timbers 


Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 30.—A ‘strenuous 
controversy has arisen over the rebuilding of 
the recently destroyed million dollar Canadian 
National Railway pier in Vancouver harbor. 
Blame for the loss of this structure has been 
attributed to various causes—chief among which 
are lack of adequate fire protection facilities, 
there being no fire boat in the harbor—and to 
the fact that the pier was a timber structure. 

British Columbia lumbermen are putting up a 
strong fight for the new pier to be of timber 
construction, citing in support of this request 
the fact that the bulk of the world’s dockage 
and landing facilities are constructed of timber 
which has been found to be the most satisfac- 
tory material for the purpose. In a recent open 
letter to the public of British Columbia they 
quote the opinions of leading port engineers to 
this effect. Counter claims are being vigor- 
ously put forward in favor of cement and 
masonry by manufacturers of these commodi- 
ties. 

The chief engineer of the Canadian National 
Railways is at present on the coast looking 
into the question of the type of pier to replace 
the destroyed structure and it is understood that 
the question of materials to be used will be 
decided in Montreal at a later date, 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 2.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Aug. 23, 1930, and for 


thirty-four weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of 
identical mills for the corresponding period of 1929: 





ONE WEEK No. of Percent Percent Percent 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1929 Shipments of 1929 Orders of 1929 
Bewemern Pine Asmcclatios....cccsccncccccece 129 44,551,000 73 43,743,000 75 43,260,000 74 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 183 112,597,000 61 125,020,000 76 120,093,000 73 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 66 43,225,000 84 32,461,000 73 34,723,000 86 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 14 15,084,000 81 10,666,000 75 9,906,000 56 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 7 6,218,000 77 3,565,000 72 3,830,000 88 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 19 1,926,000 63 1,851,000 59 1,443,000 79 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 49 4,733,000 61 4,627,000 67 5,052,000 63 
California Redwood Association.............. 12 5,633,000 69 4,786,000 64 5,146,000 60 
SPO LTE TOT TT 479 233,967,000 69 226,719,000 75 223,453,000 74 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 185 20,480,000 51 19,705,000 59 18,043,000 53 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 19 2,338,000 55 1,783,000 32 1,206,000 17 
Total hardwoods .............e.ceeceeecees 204 "22,818,000 51 21,488,000 55 19,249,000 46 
i ee cid eae sk ee et nna eee se ceeeees 664 256,785,000 67 248,207,000 73 242,702,000 70 
THIRTY-FOUR WEEKS Mills 
Softwoods: Reporting* 
Southern Pine Association... ..ccccecscccsees 126 1,753,807,000 87 1,631,931,000 83 1,605,009,000 82 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 183 4,740,231,000 82 4,728, 36,000 81 4,458,513.000 77 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 63 1,322,123. 000 90 1,102, 22/000 76 1,103,934,000 79 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 25 644,813,000 75 693,027,000 79 698,761,000 79 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 8 162. 661,000 81 138,251,000 74 132,254,000 69 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 26 100 885,000 83 71,698,000 65 65,529,000 66 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 45 175,457,000 79 155,738,000 80 138,485,000 74 
California Redwood Association.............. 13 220,422,000 94 202,104,000 84 202,408,000 79 
SCT TCE CET ET CCC ee 489 9,120,399,000 84 ‘8.7 723,407,000 80 “$,404,891,000 78 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 191 945,745,000 81 852,918,000 71 810,156,000 68 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 26 211,785,000 80 127,260, 000 63 185,199,000 55 
i 217 1,157,530,000 81 i _ 980,178, 000 70 915,355,000 - 66 
PE CO ct vecen deerme ge < CeeEN COOK CHEE 680 10,277,929,000 83 ),703,585,000 79 9,320,246,000 76 
*Average weekly number. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasHINGTon, D. ¢ 
footage Aug. 


Association— 
Southern Pine Association 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


Na ais at Sik a aa 


>, Sept. 2.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross stock 
23, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


5 Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 

oi ae 958,883,000 121,632,000 13 

.. 140 1,352,208,000 285,572,000 21 

wii 78 1,367,799 "000 120,848,000 9 

oa 7 278, 653,000 19,223,000 7 

—« 2 1,102,583,000 204,794,000 19 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFro_k, Va., Sept. 2—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from 98 mills for the week ended 
Aug. 23: 

Per- 


Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 

Average* ..16,170,000 faith 

Actual ..... 6,281,000 39 ae 
Shipments ... 7,349,000 46 117 - 
Orders? . 6,331,000 39 101 86 
Unfilled 

orders ......59,431,000 P a 

*“Average” is of production for the last 
three years. 

tAverage of orders per mill this week 


amounted to 
average was 


64,602 feet; 
54,267 feet. 


preceding week’s 





California Redwood 


SAN Francisco, CAuiF., Sept. 2.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 12 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Aug. 23 











Redwood White- 

Percentof wood 

Feet production Feet 
Production ..... 5,633,000 100 1,069,000 
Shipments ..... 4,786,000 85 694,000 

Orders— 
Received ..... 5,146,000 92 1,395,000 
On hand . 20,474,000 6,201,000 
Detailed Distribution of Redwood 

Shipments Orders 
Northern California* ..... 1,674,000 2,156,000 
Southern California* ...... 1,339,000 1,435,000 
, . .. 3 MRC CCLTT ETL Te 5,000 30,000 
NN RR ae ee 1,732,000 1,108,000 
I or rag oe ava oe Wk Me wee. 36,000 417,000 
4,786,000 5,146,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


?+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 








Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orteans, La., Sept. 2.—For the week 
ended Aug. 23, Saturday, 141 mills of total 
capacity of 162% units (a unit representing an 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
feet between Novy. 1, 1926, and Oct. 31, 1929), 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 


ciation: Percent Percent 
z 3-Year Actual 

Production— Carst Feet Ave. Prod. —— 

Aver. & yrs.... 68,994,019 

0” —Ep re . 47,085,948 68.2 25 
Shipments* ....2,200 46,200,000 66.96 98.12 
Orders 

Received* .2,172 45,612,000 66.11 96.87 


On hand end 
weekft ..... 6,182 129,822,000 wats 
*Orders were 98.73 percent of dhiteenenia, 


tOrders on hand at above 141 mills showed 
a decrease of 0.45 percent, or 588,000 feet, 
during the week. 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsukosH, Wris., Sept. 2.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 
ended Aug. 23: 





Percent 
of Ca- 

Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 51 units...10,669,600 210,000 100 
Actual production... 3,395,000 66,000 31 
OE ere 2,608,000 51,000 24 
Orders receivedt 2,260,000 44,000 21 
Orders on hand..... yh, 2 ere ome 
Hemlock— 
Capacity, 70 units*..14,831,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 3,041,000 43,000 21 
Shipmentst ........- 2,463,000 35,000 16 
Orders receivedt ... 1,835,000 26,000 12 
Orders on hand..... 12; 8 aes 


*Daily 10-hour prodiictive capacity of 35, 000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on lumber scale. 


¢Lumber fabricated at mill and used in 
construction work is included in total orders 
and shipments. 








West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Aug. 30.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo 
business for the week ended Aug. 16: 

















Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
100 mills 15 mills 
Orders on hand first of 
week— 
California ........ 61,002,602 1,785,156 
Atlantic Coast.... 93,537,142 9,481,410 
Miscellaneous 2,424,168 2,481,208 
TE ae amicard ws 156,963,912 13,747,774 
Orders received— 
CRMEGCMIE cicccece 17,504,533 2,750,000 
Atlantic Coast..... 36,546,098 1,744,043 
Miscellaneous .... 437,000 100,000 
Total ‘ 54,487,631 4,594,043 
Cancellations— 
ee eee —— SOR ETE sévscawn 
Atlantic Coast..... 232,396 40,000 
Miscellaneous 40,624 926,073 
ED. -éee heen dcs 69,509 966,073 
Shipments— 
ey 23,176,844 999,000 
Atlantic Coast..... 22,429,426 1,652,812 
Miscellaneous 101,070 1,410,135 
a er 45,707,340 4,061,947 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
eS eee 55,126,780 3,536,156 
Atlantic Coast..... 107,886,210 9,532,641 
Miscellaneous 2,800,722 245,000 
_ ere 165,813,712 13,313,797 


Following amounts were reported by mills 
giving totals only, and not distribution: 


Wash. & Ore. a..¢. 

¥ mills 3 mills 

Orders on hand first 
= 6,640,844 1,335,426 
Orders received ae | ae 
CE cccticn* See as sone eee 
errr rr & 2 errr es 
Unfilled end of week 6,215,087 1,335,426 


Total domestic cargo— 
Orders on hand first of 


127 mills 


ee ee 178,687,956 
Orders received ........;:. 59,900,358 
CEO a 5 wicceltedesicas 896,564 
I, So sw aw oe a8 < Ripe 51,013,728 
Unfilled end of week....... 186,678,022 
*Deduction. 7 

a 


Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices rose to 80.7 for 
the week ended Aug. 27, 1930, from 79.3 for 
the week ended Aug. 20, 1930. 
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Western Pine Summary 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PorTLAND, OreE., Sept. 3—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended Aug. 30: 
Total number of mills reporting, 89: 
Actual production for week....... 


Shipments 
Orders received 


Report of 66 mills: 


44,909,000 
35,880,000 
32,812,000 


Operating capacity............... 74,469,000 
Average for 3 previous years.... 52,118,000 
Actual production for week...... 42,359,000 


Report for 78 mills: 


Average production.............. 41,595,000 
Se MONIES o' os 6. 6s Boa saw alee es 117,494,000 
Stocks on hand—Aug. 30......... 1,376,002,000 


Identical mills reporting, 66: 
Production 
Operating capacity 
Average for 3 previous years... 52,118,000 
Week ended Week ended 
Aug. 30,1930 Aug. 31, 1929 
42,359,000 52,048,000 
Shipments 34,286,000 56,596,000 
Orders received..... 31,452,000 52,616,000 
Identical mills reporting, 37: 
Production 
Average for 3 previous years.... 31,818,000 
Week ended Week ended 
Aug. 30,1930 Aug. 31, 1929 
Unfilled orders ..... 101,972,000 117,780,000 
Gross stocks on hand. 1,082,283,000 857,054,000 


74,469,000 


Actual for week... 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 3—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 228 mills 
—all those giving production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended Aug. 30 gave 
these figures: 


Production. . .118,914,000 
Shipments ..123,391,000 3.76% over production 
ee 130,891,000 10.07% over production 


A group of 350 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1930 to date are complete, reported as 
follows : 

Average weekly operating capacity .304,285,000 
Average weekly cut for thirty-five weeks— 

ye ea Re a 209,858,000 

Sa ee bra die hat eek, ait sae 173,212,000 
Actual cut week ended Aug. 30..... 137,841,000 

A group of 228 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Aug. 30 was 118,914,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
Rail 45,163,000 46,569,000 95,211,000 
Domestic 
cargo 44, 1 50,000 55,712,000 196,478,000 
Export ... 21,549,000 16,081,000 95,755,000 
Local 12, 529, ,000 SRO lkwee was 





123,391,000 130,891,000 387,444,000 


A group of 183 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 


Week 
ended Aug. Average first 35 weeks 
30, 1930 1930 1929 
Production 107,850,000 138,467,000 169,657,000 
ee 110.8: 58,000 138,263,000 172,336,000 
Orders . 122,213,000 130,803,000 171,617,000 





California Pines 


SAN Francisco, Catir., Aug. 30.—Following 
is the latest report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association based 
on statistics for twenty-five mills: 


Percent 
Percent of same 
of pro- period 


Feet 
For Week ended Aug. 23: 


duction of 1929 


a... 28,340,000 ina 
a eee 18,752,000 66 
eee? 16,560,000 59 — 
Stocks end week... .702,826,000 .s 109 


Por Jan. 1 to Aug. 23: 


Production arsed Means 652,143,000 ai 75 
ae 686,067,000 105 78 
WO sc cwtatet vee ee 700,672,000 108 77 


California Pine Monthly 


San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 30.—The fol- 
lowing is a summary of July production and 
shipments and Aug. 1 inventories and unfilled 
orders, as prepared by the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association: 


July Reports for 26 Mills 








Production Shipments 

Calif. white pine...... 109,596,347 54,792,154 
Ee So ad cad oo 19,958,723 6,832,762 
ee 4,855,204 2,927,951 
TOCRE DION bocce css 134,410,274 64,552,867 
(i. 8 ea eee 10,323,981 2,965,280 
Red (Douglas) fir..... 2,124,103 686,154 
All other woods....... 2,185,670 3,377,080 
Unsegregated Sie dene ae 9,781,385 
Total other woods... 14,633,754 16,809,899 
Gramm GORE seccecs 149,044,028 81,362,766 


Aug. 1 Inventories and Unfilled Orders 





Unfilled 
Inventories Orders 
No. 2 shop and better— 
Calif. white pine....130,341,510 19,210,405 
a ener 79,970,034 7,415,400 
No, 3 shop, mixed pine. 28,131,385 11,937,217 
No. 3 shop and better, 
white and sugar pine 2,167,794 1,324,666 
Potal UPpPers ...cias 240,610,723 39,887,688 
Common— 
California white and 
sugar pine* ...... 342,317,511 137,579,100 
All other woods..... 93,486,523 21,837,973 





Total leowere ......- 435,804,034 
Graeme Getmie «66600 676,414,757 


Box shook and cut stock 21,013,552 
*Includes pine box lumber. 


159,417,073 
199,304,761 
38,871,000 


Comparative Reports on 23 Operations 

The following comparative statistics from 22 
operations for June, 1929, and June, 1930, rep- 
resent 66.7 percent of the total pine industry. 


Percent 
1929 1930 Decrease 

July Production— 
Pine only...... 119,949,167 123,178,366 2.6 


All species in- 
cluding pine.135,702,009 


July Shipments— 
Pine only ..... 80,972,816 


All species in- 


bo 


136,038,339 *. 


60,535,908 


bo 
uo 
an 


cluding pine.105,460,628 76,262,807 27.7 
Inventories Aug. 1— Percent 
No. 3 shop and Increase 


better .176,441,408 229,124,532 29.8 


All species and 
SERN osc av 556,248,926 
Unfilled Orders Aug. 1— 


No. 3 shop and 
better 


647,150,201 16.3 


32,908,996 36,114,023 9.7 


All species and 
grades 


*Increase, 


168,051,720 183,526,834 9.2 





Southern Pine Costs 


New Or eans, LA., Sept. 2.—The Southern 
Pine Association’ cost. statement for June gives 
average cost per thousand feet, board measure, 
of producing and shipping southern pine lumber, 
not including interest on loans or invested cap- 
ital. This report—covering 81 mills operating 
110% units that. produced 164,347,872 feet— 
shows that the average total cost per thousand 
feet for that month was $25.19. This is an in- 
crease of 34 cents over the average cost for 
May, which on a production of 191,334,981 feet 
was $24.85, and a decrease of $1.21 from June 
last year. The average cost for the first six 
months of 1930 was $25.29 on a total production 
of 1,142,437,410 feet, compared with $25.31 on a 
production of 1,370,598,286 feet for 1929. Of 
the 64 concerns whose mills are included in 
this report, only 28 showed costs less than the 
average. The figures for the entire number show 
a spread from a low of $20.33 to a high of 
$33.15. 





Delay Simplification Program 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Sept. 2.—W. E. Braith- 
waite, of the division of simplified prac- 
tice, bureau of standards, announces that the 
effective date of proposed simplified practice 
recommendation No, 107—Tight Cooperage and 
Tight Cooperage Stock—has been postponed. 
This recommendation was to have become ef- 
fective July 1 of this year. The postponement 
was arranged at the request of R. W. Rush, 
chairman of the standing committee of the 
cooperage interests, with the approval of the 
Associated Cooperage Industries of America. 
Mr. Braithwaite quotes from the letter of Mr. 
Rush as follows: 


Inasmuch as the tight barrel manufactur- 
ers are now, through their committee, en- 
gaged in working out a classification for 
tight barrels, which will include capacity of 
containers, dimensions of material etc., we 
feel that it would be preferable to. post- 
pone the effective date of the simplificatign 
program until the classification is adopted. 
Simplification of tight barrels, we anticipate, 
will go hand in hand with the classification 
and any little differentials that may exist as to 
specifications of material can be adjusted in 
working out the classification program. 

In conclusion Mr. Braithwaite says: We 
regret the delay in promulgating this sim- 
plification program, but when the work is 
completed a copy of the modified recom- 
mendation will be furnished for your con- 
sideration and approval, as in the first in- 
stance, and on behalf of the industry we trust 
we may count on your continued support and 
co-operation. 





FAMILIAR CRY 


“Foul!” yelled the umpire. 

“What is this?” murmured a slightly inebri- 
ated person behind third base. “Another prize 
fight?” 





Cut of Two Big Groups Oversold; Soft Pines Accumulate 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN ] 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 4—Five hundred and ninety-four softwood mills of eight associa- 
tions for the week ended Aug. 30 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
production aggregating 247,412,000 feet, shipments, 242,725,000 feet, and orders, 235,435,000 feet. 
The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 
Southern Pine Association.... 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 
California Redwood Association...........++.-. 


TOCA. BOTT OGEEs ox oc ccc ccccccvecseresen 


Hardwoods— 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 





Totals, 





eee eeeeee eee eeeeee 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ ‘Assn. mis 


hardwoods...... sieeve bode wenbelee 


No. of 

Mills Production Shipments Orders 
133 46,516,000 50,232,000 45,024,000 
228 118,914,000 123,391,000 130,891,000 














86 44,909,000 35,880,000 32,812,000 

17 18,840,000 13,151,000 10,782,000 

7. 4,935,000 4,127,000 4,221,000 

13 481,000 867,000 705,000 

o¢ 97 6,591,000 8,661,000 5,656,000 

oe 13 6,226,000 6,416,000 5,344,000 
- 594 247,412,000 242,725,000 235,435,000 - 

oe 268 26,677,000 ,938,000 22,270,000 

a 13 1,739,000 1,111,000 823,000 

ee 281 28,416,000 25,049,000 23,093,000 
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Specializes in Higher 
Grades of Timber 


Yousou, B. C., Aug. 30.—Up on beautiful 
Vaacouver Island, about 80 miles west of the 
capital city of Victoria, on the shores of placid 
Cowichan Lake, is a comparatively new town 
with the euphonious name of Youbou. 

Youbou is the home of Industrial Timber 
Mills (Ltd.). Here it operates two sawmills, 
mill No. 1 being used only for sawing extra 
long timbers, while mill No. 2, which was com- 
pleted in July, 1929, specializes in turning out 
the higher grades of timbers. Structural and 
super-structural timbers, guaranteed to meet 
exacting growth ring specifications, or guaran- 





PA\\R\ ha 


= 
— 





Shiplap in process of drying, Industrial Timber 
Mills ( Ltd.) 


teed to support a certain weight as required by 
specification of construction engineers, as well 
as other high grade timbers, are cut at the 
rate of 200,000 feet daily. 

In the Crown grant timber holdings of the 
company, are approximately 2,000,000,000 feet, 75 
percent of which is Douglas fir, and 17 percent 
hemlock, while the remainder is spruce, pine 


$y 





and red and yellow 
cedar. The region in 
which this timber is 
located was burned over 
approximately 300 
years ago, and reforest- 
ed naturally. The tim- 
ber grows quite thick 
and an average 40-foot 
log will scale about 750 
feet. It is a dense, slow- 
growing type, and, since 
the trees are all of 
about the same age, 
timbers cut by this mill are quite uniform as to 
the number of growth rings to the inch. There 
is practically no heart defect—the timber is 
solid right through the heart. Most of the tim- 
ber lies in the valleys touching the shores of 
Cowichan Lake. It is logged by an affiliated 
company by the use of a high lead, and skidded 
to the railroad track where it is loaded on 
cars and hauled to a dump on the lake. There 
it is made into booms, and the company’s two 
towboats tow it to the mill. While most of 
the logs are cut 40 feet long, it is quite easy 
to bring in tree lengths when required to take 
care of orders for long timbers. 

Mill No. 2, contains a 9-foot Prescott band 
head saw, Prescott all electric carriage with 
electric dogs and set works and a 14-inch by 
66-foot Prescott revolving type shotgun feed, 
a Prescott 12x12-inch double Pacific coast type 
edger, automatic trimmers, and a Yates-Ameri- 
can latest type, high speed, 12-inch vertical re- 
saw. Every machine in the mill is individually 
driven by a General Electric motor. 

The power plant is as modern as the rest of 
the mill, Allis-Chalmers turbines turning the 
steam into electricity, which, besides operating 
the machinery, furnishes illumination for the 
mill and town. 

The green chain is 1,400 feet long, and in 
this distance employees make 600 segregations 
of grades, lengths and sizes. Most of the lum- 
ber is piled in crane packages, each course be- 
ing stripped with half inch lumber, and a P. & 
H, bridge crane on a 100-foot span picks up 
the package and stores it somewhere along 
its 2,000 lineal feet of storage space, leav- 
ing sufficient openings between the packages 
so the air can circulate freely. In this crane- 
way storage space every width and every length 
is piled separately, for this is the air drying 
yard. About 2,000 feet of crane-way is com- 
pleted, and plans are under way for extending 
it to 3,100 feet. The capacity of the crane-way 
is 2,000,000 feet of lumber per 100 lineal feet of 
crane-way. 

While high winds are rare, there is always a 





coor _ — 

















Mill No. 2 of the Industrial Timber Mills (Ltd.) at Youbou, B. C. 








View of crane-way from one end. Lumber is stored in crane packages 


and air dried 


breeze down the valley. The company has no 
dry kilns, and because it makes a specialty of 
timber business, does not anticipate putting in 
such facilities. The product of its air drying 
practice has elicited praise from buyers, which 
include purchasers of select common, car ma- 
terial, cross-arm stock, structural and super- 
structural timbers, dimension, shiplap and other 
common grades. At this time the mill is cut- 
ting a large quantity of sheet piling, railroad 
stringers and other material of that class. It 
is in position to get out flagpoles up to 120 feet 














(Above) Crane-way showing loading of cars 
and storage of lumber; loading platform at left, 
storage space at right. (Below) Some timbers 
ready for loading, at right, and, in center, car 
being loaded with sheet piling. Large timbers 
are usually shipped out soon after cutting; only 
the smaller: sizes of lumber are piled for 
seasoning 


long, and such flagpoles as have been shipped 
have been very satisfactory to the purchasers. 

Such hemlock as the company gets is cut into 
dimension, boards and shiplap and is thoroughly 
dried and shipped by rail. 

Cedar is cut into timbers, dimension, boards, 
and shiplap, which is sold mostly in Canada, 
where there is a good demand for this material. 

Carloads of lumber from Youbou move by 
Canadian National Railway to Victoria, where 
a car ferry picks them up and takes them to 
the mainland, where they are delivered to the 
transcontinental railroads. 

“Youbou timber for strength and reliability,” 
said W. McIntyre, sales manager, “is more 
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than a slogan with us. We know that when 
we guarantee a timber to support a certain 
weight, that it must not fail. Such orders are 
not rushed through the mill, but the sawyer is 
given adequate time and material with which 
to turn out timbers that will meet the require- 
ments specified. Buyers of our timbers have 
expressed themselves as highly pleased with ma- 
terial shipped them, and we not only believe, 
but have banked our resources on our judg- 
ment that there are enough discriminating buy- 
ers of timbers on this continent to take our out- 
put at the very fair price list we maintain.” 





Awards in Economic Contest 


Fircupurc, MaAss., Sept. 2.—In the eighth 
Alvan T. Simonds annual economic contest, 
which closed Dec. 31, 1929, the judges have 
awarded first prize of $1,000 to Walter Earl 
Spahr, Ph. D., professor of economics and 
chairman of the department of economics, school 
of commerce, accounts and finance, New York 
University. The second prize of $500 was 
awarded to Ivan W. Elder, managing editor of 
the North Pacific Banker, Portland, Ore., who 
is a graduate of Reed College, Ore. Honorable 
mention was awarded to _Helene Elizabeth 
Ham, 333 East 43rd Street, New York City. 
The subject in this contest was “The Federal 
Reserve System and the Control of Credit.” 














Part of green chain in plant of the Industrial 
Timber Mills (Ltd.), Youbou, B. C. 


The judges were Dr. Davis R. Dewey, pro- 
fessor of economics, Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology, and John G. Thompson, assistant 
to the president, Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
While the largest number of entries came 
from the United States, excellent ones were 
received from Hawaii, Japan, India, South 
Africa, England and Scotland, thus indicating 
that interest in this contest circled the world. 





Wood Preserving Units Join 


PitrsBuRGH, Pa., Sept. 2—The formation of 
the Wood Preserving Corporation of Pitts- 
burgh brings together two of the leading units 
of the wood treating industry, the Ayer & Lord 
Tie Co., of Chicago, and the Century Wood 
Preserving Co., of Pittsburgh. These compa- 
nies will continue under their present names 
and management, with Arthur W. Armstrong 
and Grant B. Shipley, respectively, as presi- 
dents. The wood preserving plants and timber 
supply are well located to serve the eastern, 
southern and central parts of the United States, 
these plants being at Carbondale, Ill.; Grenada, 
Miss.; Little Rock, Ark.; Louisville, Ky.:; 
Montgomery, Ala.; Reed City, Mich.; Broad- 
ford Junction, Pa.; Orrville, Ohio; Hagers- 
town, Md.; Newport, Del.; Nashua, N. H., and 
Charleston, S. C. 


“Spare- Time” Work Builds Three Homes 


What two hands, industry and loving workmanship can do in a 
tradesman’s spare time is shown in the accompanying pictures. The 
three dwelling houses were all built by one man within three short years 
in the hours after his regular day’s work was done. 
Sunday work and during the three years the builder was working out 


of town for about six months. 


This remarkable achievement of three complete, attractive and com- 
fortable homes erected in thirty months, working several hours daily, 
six days a week, is the record of a New England carpenter, John Henry 
Elliot, of Hampton, N. H., who during all that time was regularly em- 
ployed the full eight hours a day and used up at least another hour 


in going to and from his work. 


There was no 


work from drawing the plans to the last bit of interior finish. 

The cost of these homes was exceedingly thodest. One of the most 
remarkable things about them is the material used. All of the “rough” 
lumber used in building two of them was purchased at an absurdly low 
figure in the form of salvage from an old mill located three miles 


away. The father and sons trucked this lumber to the house lots. It 


consisted of large clear pieces of fine old white pine which were used 
to the best advantage. 
three-inch white pine planks. As can be seen by the pictures the houses 
are commodious, attractive and of different styles. 

These houses were not built for sale, but for Mr. Elliot’s own family. 


The floors of these two houses are made of 


In one of them he will live with his 





Jack Elliot, as he is familiarly known 


wife and youngest son. The others are 





around Hampton, is 58 years old and is 
recognized throughout his section as an 
expert carpenter and mechanic. Need- 
less to say he is in great demand among 
local contractors and enjoys a reputation 
of handling unusual and difficult jobs well. 
He has a wife and three young sons, two 
of whom are learning the trades of mason 
and carpenter. These boys gave him 
some help, particularly in laying the 
foundations and erecting the chimneys of 
the houses. In pouring the concrete 
foundations the builder was aided by ma- 
chine mixers and a little extra help. lt 
is estimated that all of this help totaled 
about one-third of Mr. Elliot’s time. 
Otherwise the houses are entirely his 












































for the two elder sons who were married 
and moved into them when they were 
finished. They stand within a stone’s 
throw of each other and compare very 
favorably in worth with the best houses 
in the neighborhood. The three of them 
are valued at a minimum of $20,000, 

In addition to his work on the Hamp- 
ton homes, Jack having still considerable 
spare time on his hands, purchased a 
dilapidated old home in Maine and in 
leisure periods during that same three 
years transformed the ruin into a charm- 
.ing summer place which has since served 
“as a “honeymoon cottage” for six newly- 
married couples, including the builder’s 
two sons and their brides. 

































































The three houses that “Jack” built and “Jack” himself. John Elliot, a carpenter of Hampton, N. H., during his spare time erected these 
houses in the course of three years, doing practically all of the work himself, and with no Sunday labor 
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Wooden house of modern construction, 


(Photo by Magnus Poulsson, 


built on old lines. 
colors are preferred on account of the contrast with the white snow. 
Architect, 











The dark 


Administration 


Oslo) 


of wood. 


building of the 
Kongsberg, built during the latter half of the 18th century entirely 
It now serves as a model for modern Norwegian residences 


government-owned silver mine at 


Norway Uses Wood From Time of Vikings 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 2.— “Norway 
affords one of Pi anna interesting examples 
of the use of wood in construction, from the 
building of churches to modest homes. This 
is no new development. It was started back 
in the dim ages by the Vikings and many 
wooden buildings, not to speak of ships, have 
survived centuries of 





use and may still be % errs 


seen almost every- 
where in the country.” 

This statement was 
made by Axel H. 
Oxholm, director of 
the National Commit- 
tee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion, Department of 
Commerce, who 
speaks from personal : 
knowledge and obser- |. Ae 
vation. 

‘There are 
churches in Norway | 
built of sturdy pine 
timber nearly a thou- L_ 
sand years ago,” he 
continued, “and pre- 
sent day engineers 
and architects marvel 
at the workmanship displayed by the carpenters 
of that early day. Most of these buildings 
were covered with wood tar, because they were 
built at a time when paint was unknown. 

“Norwegian architects, particularly 


old 


during 


this century, have developed this old Viking 


design and many beautiful modern wooden 
buildings have been erected. 
“There are many cities in Norway built 


almost entirely of wood and there is not likely 
to be a change in this tendency except in the 
larger cities, where fire department ordinances 


open fireplace, wood construction is firmly 
embedded. 

“Of course, there are ugly wooden houses 
in Norway, as in many other countries, but 
during the last 10 to 15 years the architects 
of the country have given particular attention 
to the development of the small home idea. 


Lately a new style of 








architecture, or rather 
an adaptation of 17th 
and 18th century ar- 
chitecture, has gained 
considerable headway, 
and the gingerbread 
houses of the gay ’90s 
have been supplanted 
by simpler forms and 
plainer lines. 

“There is no other 
country that has been 
so willing to adopt 
useful ideas and ap- 
pliances as the United 
States. Therefore this 








Hunting lodge of the King of Norway, showing modern adaptation of old Viking architecture. 
This lodge was given the king through small popular subscriptions 


place restrictions upon the use of wood. 

“Norwegian traditions are too intimately con- 
nected with wood, and in a country where the 
climate makes one look to indoor comfort and 
the gathering of family and friends around the 








Interior of modern Norwegian home. Note 
paneling ; wall brackets carved from pine; 


wide oak flooring and oak 
ceiling paneled in softwoods; Pine 


country has made un- 
paralleled progress 
and has not been un- 
duly hampered by 
traditions. For _ this 
reason, both in furniture and in house design 
and styles we have a greater variety than any 
other country. The set-back architecture comes 
to us from the Indian cave dweller, the bunga- 
low from the tropics and the Dutch Colonial 








American oak furniture. (Photo by Magnus Poulsson, Architect, Oslo) 


This storehouse was built in 1400. 
shingles were used for the roof. 
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Millwork is beautifully carved. 
(Photo by Magnus Poulsson, 


Architect, Oslo) 
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style from Holland. Similarly in furniture we 
have adopted almost any style from the Eng- 
lish Elizabethan to the French Empire and 
from Biedermeier or the Germanic countries to 
the old Roman and Greek furniture styles. 

“There are several million Americans who 
are familiar with the Norwegian styles of 
architecture, but it is surprising how few of 
these ideas have been adopted. There are en- 
tire sections of the United States where 
topographical and climatic conditions are very 
similar to those of Norway and there is no 
reason why the log house construction, with 
modern adaptations, should not find a place, be 
it in the woods of Maine or on the Pacific 
coast, not to speak of the districts around the 
Great Lakes. It would, however, be just as 
meaningless to put up a log house in southern 
California or Florida as it would be to erect 
a house of Spanish architecture on the fiords 
of Norway. 

“Recently one of America’s foremost furni- 
ture designers visited the Sandvig Museum in 
Norway. This is one of the most interesting 
collections of old buildings in existence and 
represents a reconstructed farm community, 
having original buildings, some of them hun- 
dreds of years old, completely equipped with 
furniture, utensils and appurtenances. In this 
museum the American architect found excel- 
lent examples of original peasant craftsman- 
ship and design which he copied and published 
for the information of the American furniture 
industry. 

“From a lumberman’s point of view Norway 
is intensely interesting because its people take 
wood for granted and know how to use it. 
The popularity of wood in Norway is the more 
astonishing in view of the fact that its granite, 
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goo-year-old church, showing elaborate wood 
carving and dragons’ heads, typical of the old 
Viking ships. The idea originated in some 
foreign country and was brought back to Nor- 
way by the Vikings. Building entirely of wood 
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The King’s Palace in the old city of Nidros (formerly Trondhjem), 


known as the “Wooden City.” 
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This is the largest wooden building 
in Europe and is regarded as an architectural gem. 


soapstone and marble quarries have been 
worked for centuries. In addition, the steel in- 
dustry is also quite important. 

“Wood as a building material is not so cheap 
in Norway as might be expected, since the 
Norwegian timber owners make more _ profit 
from turning their raw material into pulp than 
into lumber. 

“When Norway’s Arctic explorers, such as 
Nansen and Amundsen, were given the choice 
of materials from which to build their ships 
they invariably chose wood. They knew the 
splendid qualities of this material for sturdy 
ship construction as well as for other uses.” 





Drouth Damage Is Less 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 2.—Reports brought 
back by salesmen and commission men who 
have been out over this territory in the last 
week, say their observations and talks they 
have had with customers lead them to believe 
that the drouth damage is less than was first 
believed. Even on high ground where the soil 
is thick, corn has come through well, most 
of the damage to that crop resulting where the 
soil is thin. Considerable damage was done to 
fruit and vegetable crops, but since the rain 
pastures have come through well. 

At the suggestion of J. M. Bernardin, of the 
J. M. Bernardin Lumber Co., who also is a 
director of the Federal Reserve bank of Kan- 
sas City, E. E. Woods, secretary of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, has sent to 
members a questionnaire on the effect of the 
drouth in their sections. 














Typical Norwegian farmhouse. 
of birch bark and roofers. 
roof gardens afford pasture for thousands of goats in the country districts 








Note sod on the roof; laid on top 
Agricultural land is scarce in Norway and 





Makes Addition to Dimension Mill 


RHINELANDER, Wis., Sept. 2.—In order to 
take care of its rapidly expanding dimension 
business, the Thunder Lake Lumber Co. is 
constructing a substantial addition to its di- 
mension mill at this place. This addition will 
be 48x76 feet, and work has progressed to a 
point where it seems certain that the new addi- 
tion will be ready for operation by Sept. 15. 
All of the machinery for this new addition will 
be electrically driven, among the items of ma- 
chinery added being a new molder, chain-feed 
rip saw and two cut-off saws. 

For some time this company has been con- 
centrating more and more on developing the 
dimension department of its business. Com- 
menting on this fact, an official of the com- 
pany said: 

We have found this department becoming 
more important all the time and in order. to 


take care of the increasing volume of di- 
mension business, we found it absolutely 
necessary to build this new addition. We 
feel now that with our increased facilities we 
will be in still better position to serve our 
various friends and customers more satis- 
factorily. We expect to continue to increase 
the facilities of our plant as rapidly as the 
growth of this dimension business will war- 
rant our doing so. 


Operating a large battery of modern dry 
kilns in connection with its dimension plant, 
the company is able to make a strong appeal 
to fabricators of lumber, and orders for kiln 
dried and cut-to-size dimension, particularly in 
birch, hard maple and basswood, have been 
coming in at a rate that permitted the depart- 
ment to operate steadily and in some cases it 
has been necessary to run overtime. Further 
commenting on this rapid growth, a company 
official said: 

It seems to us that the 


dimension part of 


the lumber business is 
of such importance 
comparatively short 


assuming a 
that it will be only a 
time until a large part 
of the hardwood lumber manufactured in 
the North will be fabricated at or 
the point of origin instead of at the 
destination of the stock. 


position 


close to 
ultimate 





Flooring Company Sells Plant 


SHREVEPORT, La., Sept. 2.—The Arkansas 
Oak Flooring Co. of Alexandria has sold its 
entire plant and real estate possession in Alex- 
andria to the Chicago Mill & Lumber Corpora- 
tion, of Wilmington, Del., for a consideration 
of $100,000, according to advices received here. 
The purchasing company is domiciled at Tallu- 
lah, La., although having principal office in 
Wilmington. The transfer, it is understood, 
will not effect the operation of the plant at 
Alexandria, of which O. E. Byram is manager. 
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At Last!— 


Power Timber Falling 


A demonstration has just been given, in the 
Klamath Falls, Ore., holdings of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., of a portable power saw 
that effects savings of 25 to 30 percent as com- 
pared to old methods. And savings of 40 per- 
cent were shown in a similar demonstration in 
the holdings of the Deer Park Lumber Co., at 
Springdale, Wash. These comparisons are 
made by a proper cost accounting method, al- 
lowance being made, in the case of the ma- 
chine, for power, oil and even depreciation. 

\s lumbermen are interested principally in 
the power saw as used for falling timber, the 
actual results of the demonstration of its appli- 
cation to falling alone are given. Anyway, this 
saw is in such widespread use among timber 
products producers and consumers for bucking 
logs and sawing large sizes, that it seems un- 
necessary to dwell on its results in such uses. 
There are about five hundred Wolf portable 
power saws already working for large com- 
panies in the railroad and heavy construction 
fields, pole producers and others, and it has 
always effected large economies. 


Buzzes Through the Big Trees 


At the demonstration in the Weyerhaeuser 
holdings, a 36-inch diameter tree was notched 
and felled in 414 minutes, and a 54-inch diam- 
eter tree was felled, bark on the sides being re- 
moved with an ax, in 6% minutes, with savings 
calculated at 25 to 30 percent, the power saw 
giving double ordinary hand production. At 
the Deer Park demonstration, a 40-inch western 
pine tree was cut in 8 minutes, compared with 
hand time of 20 to 25 minutes, and the output 
of 8 hours’ work was 24,000 feet, contrasted to 
8,000 feet by hand methods, the power saw 


reducing the cost from $1 a thousand to 60 
cents. 


Gasoline Saw Falls and Bucks 


The types of saw used in railroad, timber and 
pole yards have been electrically or air driven, 
and the problem of the manufacturer, the 
Reed-Prentice Corporation, of Worcester, 
Mass., was to devise a model that could be 
used in the woods, and in this it has achieved 
success, through the introduction of its gasoline 
driven model. This gasoline-driven saw, it has 
been shown by tests, cuts just as rapidly as its 
older brothers. It is light enough to be easily 
portable, its weight running from 75 to 92 
pounds, while the full content of its half-gallon 
tank adds little to its weight. There may be 
said to be four models, as the gasoline-driven 
saw can be had in 16- or 24-inch capacity, and 
either size will be supplied for falling and buck- 
ing, or for bucking only. 

The two sizes that can be used for both fall- 
ing and bucking have a swivel mechanism that 
accounts for their greater weight. This me- 
chanism permits the saw to be used either hori- 
zontally, for falling, or vertically, for bucking. 


Timber Saved; Yarding Costs Reduced 


In falling, this saw has an outstanding advan- 
tage, in that much lower stumps are left. One 
result is that there is quite a saving in timber, 
according to the experience of the Maine Log- 
ging Co., of Belfair, Wash. Another desirable 
result, noted by the same company, is that, 
with the stumps cut low, there are fewer hang- 
ups in yarding, so that yarding costs are re- 
duced. 

Another advantage, which is of course com- 
mon to all machine operations, is that speed of 








Clutch for connecting ind diseonnectin 


Swirel constevction for 
drive to san chain independent ot motor herizontal or rertical cotting molor with Po pe 
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The first illustration above shows the Wolf portable power saw in position for falling, the saw 
being horizontal, while the lower illustration shows the saw in position for bucking, or vertical 


—the engine always remaining upright. 


Arrows point to features mentioned in the accompany- 


ing article 








These pictures were taken at a demonstration 
in the holdings of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 


Co., at Klamath Falls, Ore. The first shows 
the saw falling a big tree, and the second shows 
it bucking a tree into logs 


sawing is maintained at the same rate through- 
out the day. No one at all familiar with hand 
labor expects a man to be able to put as much 
energy into pulling on a cross-cut saw at 3 
o’clock in the afternoon as he started with early 
in the morning. 


Designed Through Practical Experience 


" The fact that this saw is built in New Eng- 
land is fair ground for the presumption that 
the job is done right, and an examination of 
the specifications shows that the company has 
taken advantage of the experience of users to 
bring it to perfection. There follows a descrip- 
tion of frame, links and lubricating devices: 


Frame: Four pieces of special saw steel, 
heat treated and riveted together with slot 
around the edge, provide a track for the saw 
links to travel. The frame is held rigidly in 
position at all times by four steel pins and 
two spiders connecting with the drive end. 
An eccentric on the sprocket shaft provides 
adjustment for tension on the chain. 

Saw links: Made of high grade steel, elec- 
trically treated and hardened, easily replaced. 
The link pins are stationary in the cutter 
teeth, and the raker teeth pivot on the hard- 
ened steel bushings, so that there can never 
be any weakening of the chain due to wear- 
ing of the pins. 

Lubrication: All bearings are double row 
ball bearings, lubricated by light grease. An 
oil reservoir in the saw frame assists in lubri- 
cating the chain. It is recommended, how- 
ever, that medium oil be applied frequently 
to the chain and frame for best results. 


Gas Engine Sturdy and Easy Running 


Power is supplied by a 4-horsepower air- 
cooled gasoline engine, of single-cylinder, 2- 
cycle type. It is, like the other operating 
parts, of high grade construction. The main 
bearings are ball bearings, and the connecting 
rod is roller bearing type on the main crank- 
shaft bearing, the main bearing being hardened. 
The motor is therefore easy running, and very 
economical of its power. And it is built to 
endure, for the same reason, and the additional 
reason that crankshaft and connecting rod are 
drop forged, while, as noted above, the main 
connecting rod bearing is hardened. It is 
equipped with a Bosch magneto. Gasoline fuel 
and cylinder lubricating oil, in the proportion 
of nine to one, are mixed and poured directly 
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into the tank, which has capacity for two 


quarts. 
All Contingencies Provided For 


The engine is started by winding a rope 
around the pulley shown in the accompanying 
illustration. Throttle is operated from left- 
hand handle. And when engine is started it 
can be kept going, for a clutch has been pro- 
vided for disconnecting the drive to the saw 
chain. This clutch supplies a safety factor, 
for the reason that if the saw shows any ten- 
dency to stall, this clutch will slip, so that the 
motor continues in operation. Other safety fac- 
tors are the guard on the upper section of the 


Status of Har 


Trade Improving a Little 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 2.—There has been a 
modest improvement in demand for hardwoods, 
but the market is still very quiet. Prompt ship- 
ment is almost always asked by buyers. It 
would seem that hardwood buyers must soon 
replenish on a more extensive scale. Foreign 
demand leaves much to be desired, yet several 
exporters report brighter prospects. Among 
the best sellers just now is No. 2 poplar, 
wanted for a variety of purposes, also sound 
wormy oak to be used in truck construction. 

What very little change there is in inquiry 
for hardwood flooring is in the right direction. 
First grade plain white oak flooring is now 
light and a shade firmer, at $83@91.50. Second 


grade is $63.50@66.50, and third grade, 
$44@47. First grade Michigan maple flooring 


is $88.50@90, first grade birch is $76@85, in- 
cluding both Wisconsin and Canadian. 

The A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation has 
installed a high power Moore dry kiln at its 
Providence (R. I.) plant for the efficient dry- 
ing of hardwoods, and particularly mahogany. 


Quotations Have Weakened 


CINCINNATI, Ouro, Sept. 3.—Prices on top 
grades of oak, poplar and maple are slipping 
here, and some wholesalers go so far as to say 
that it is almost a buyers’ market in hardwoods. 
The export trade is dull, with inquiry slow but 
prices unchanged. 

Negotiations are under way for the J. F. 
Dietz & Co., millwork manufacturers, to move 
their plant from Spring Grove Avenue to a 
suburban location. Announcement as to the site 
is withheld. The Railway Supply & Manufac- 
turing Co., formerly Joseph & Joseph, is plan- 
ning to lease the Dietz plant. 


Foreign Markets Oversupplied 


BaAttrmore, Mp., Sept. 2—Harvey M. Dick- 
son, secretary National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association, today had this to say about condi- 
tions in Europe: 


United Kingdom and Continental markets 
are all affected by the usual mid-summer 
dullness. Hardwoods have been arriving in 
United Kingdom ports in quantities greatly 
in excess of demand, so a great amount of 
lumber is going into store or being disposed 
of at prices which net the American exporter 
a loss rather than a profit. London arrivals 
during July were 17,027,364 feet. Oak im- 
ported from all countries amounted to 8,070,- 
732 feet, 1,377,816 feet of it from Japan. Ash 
imports for July amounted to 1,348,812 feet. 
Arrivals of hardwoods in the United King- 
dom have eased off to some extent during 
the first three weeks in August, but stocks 
are large. The reduction in ocean freight 
rates had much to do with increasing the ex- 
ports from the United States. Liverpool 
hardwood demand is extremely weak and 
brokers are being flooded with offers of 
American stocks at very low prices. A 
large number of consignment shipments have 
been received from Ameriean exporters in 
London as well as Liverpool. 


saw teeth, which passes through the cut with 
the saw. And the strength of the chain in re- 
lation to the pull of the motor gives a very 
liberal safety factor. Against sudden shocks 
or strains the motor is protected by a shear 
pin on the sprocket shaft. All replacement parts 
are absolutely interchangeable. Standard equip- 
ment includes spare parts and such tools as 
jointing gages and saw sets. The work of 
filing and jointing one of these Wolf power 
saws is similar to that on a cross-cut saw. And 
as additional equipment there may be had an 
ingenious electric grinder for the raker teeth, 
og greatly reduces the time necessary for 
ing. 


wood Market 


The first cargo of mahogany logs from Pan- 
ama for the Deep Bay Lumber Co. arrived last 
Saturday. It consisted of 1,000 tons of logs 
consigned to the Williamson Veneer Co. 
Among them are some 12 feet in diameter. 

G. V. Patterson, secretary and treasurer, 
Weis-Patterson Lumber Co. (Inc.), of Pensa- 
cola, Fla., is expected here to call on some of 
the wholesalers with a view to distribution of 
mahogany logs from Honduras. 

Thomas A. Myers & Co., wholesale distribu- 
ters of southern pine, are a little short of stocks, 
but they have two schooners on the way from 
Georgetown, S. C., with more than 500,000 feet 
each. 


Volume of Inquiry Increases 


Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 2.—Improvement in 
the inquiry has been taking place during the 
last two or three weeks, though a holiday in- 
terruption has been noticeable. The depletion 
of retail stocks promises to result in consider- 
able new business during the coming month. A 
chief source of complaint is that prices are not 
on a satisfactory basis, though but little change 
has taken place lately. Some wholesalers re- 
port a better inquiry for hardwoods than for a 
number of weeks, indicating that certain indus- 
tries will be operating more actively this month. 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange, with William 
L. Blakeslee as president, is resuming its weekly 
meetings this month. 

Ganson Depew was chairman of the sports 
committee of the annual gymkhana of the Buf- 
falo Automobile Club, held on Aug. 27. Other 
lumbermen officials were Orson E. Yeager and 
John R. Bookser, timers; E. J. Sturm and 
Oliver J. Veling, clerks of the course; Harry 
L. Abbott, Harry Roblin and L. N. Whissel 
judges. A dinner and dance followed the 
games. Mr. Depew was one of the speakers 
at the dinner. 

Clark W. Hurd, of Hurd Bros., was in 
charge of the horse show given last week in 
— with the Erie County Fair at Ham- 

urg. 

Walter H. Barry, vice president Madden 
Lumber Co., Schenectady, N. Y., was taken 
to Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md., by 
airplane on Aug. 29, to become the patient of 
a specialist. 


Some Sell Above Current Levels 


LoulIsvILLe, Ky., Sept. 2.—The turning point 
is believed to have been reached in the hard- 
wood market. Demand is showing just a little 
improvement, for spot needs, and also on con- 
tracts to be shipped over a period of time. 
Some blocks of 200,000 to 300,000 feet have sold 
recently, but most orders are for mixed lots. 
Very good sales of low grades are reported. 
Most of the business has been at low prices the 
mill owner would never have considered possi- 
ble a few months ago, but some was at a bit 
better than prevailing quotations. Some big 
houses have been offering stock for very little. 
Many of the smaller operators have reduced 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 65 and 66 
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Announcing 
CHANGE IN NAME 


from 
HEDLUND LUMBER AND 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


to 


CHINOOK LUMBER AND 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


PRODUCERS 


PONDOSA PINE 


Lumber—Mouldings—Frames — Box Shooks 


F. B. Dodds 


J. 1H. Knaggs 
Secretary 


Sales Manager 




















KILN DRIED 


OldGrowth Yellow 
Fir Common 


ALL 1” and 2’ Dried Rough 
Before Surfacing 


Vv VW 
STRAIGHT CARS 


Soft Old Growth 
Yellow Fir Uppers 


Vv VW 


MIXED CARS 


“Everything from Soup 
to Nuts’’ in 


Dry Old Growth Yellow 

Fir Common — Uppers — 

Mouldings—Bevel Siding — 
Shingles, etc., etc. 


vv 
KILN DRIED HEMLOCK 


Common and Uppers 
wv VW 


M.A. Wyman Lumber Co. 
908.9 White Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 


























Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (72% 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern— Flask 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
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California Sugar 
and White Pine 
California Redwood 


WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 
Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bidg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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| Metropolitan Center 
Office head- | ' ~ = al Specialized 


At the heart of the business district of the me- 
tropolis of the Northwest, this is the ideal 
office location for wholesale, manufacturing, 
exporting and importing firms. 
Metropolitan Building Co 
12 01 Fourth Avenue 


Seattle 


office buildings, 
designed and 
§ Suilt expressly 
to serve the 
needs of busi- 
4 ness, commer- 
, cial and indus- 

a trial concerns. 





























¥ TOTE-ROAD 
S| AND TRAIL 
g 

3 DOUCLAS MALLUCH 








Bound in Cloth, 
Gold stamped with 
gilt top. 
Illustrations in 
full color, from oil 
paintings by 
Oliver Kemp. 


Postpaid, 
§ $1.50 











Reading “TOTE-ROAD 


and TRAIL” 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


“T ote-road and Trail,” 
is the most important and 
entertaining that has 
come from his pen. It 
represents the ripe gen- 
ius of nearly forty years’ 
association, as boy and 
man, with the lumber 
business. 

No book of verse will 
afford a lumberman or 
logger greater joy, or 
serve as a more welcome 
gift to his friend. 


AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN 


431 South Dearborn Sv. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| Lumbermen Enjoy 


stocks, and do not need to sacrifice their lum- 
ber. 

Demand for automotive woods remains very 
unsatisfactory, and they are weak. A few 
orders are reported for magnolia, maple, elm 
etc., but not many. Sound wormy oak has been 
slow, even at $28 and up. Common sap gum 
has been offered here freely at $30. Walnut, 
which is in fair demand, is holding up very well 
in the good, but is very weak in the common 
grades. Poplar demand and prices have been 
weak. Oak, red and white, common and better, 
has been in fair demand. Flooring oak is dull. 

Prices of inch stocks at Louisville: Poplar, 
southern, FAS, $80; Appalachian, $90; saps 
and selects, southern, $50@55; Appalachian, 
$60; No. 1, southern, $38@40; Appalachian, 
$46; 2-A, southern, $32; Appalachian, $38; 
2-B, $22. Walnut, FAS, $235@240; selects, 
$155@160; No. 1, $85; No. 2, $35. Sap gum, 
plain FAS, $45; common, $30@32; quartered, 
FAS, $55; common, $38. Red gum, plain, 
FAS, $88; common, $44@45; quartered, $2 
premium over plain. Ash, FAS, $75; common, 
$48. Cottonwood, FAS, $48; common, $32. 
Oak, southern, red, plain, FAS, $60@63; com- 
mon, $45; white, FAS, $80; common, $47. Oak, 
Appalachian, red, plain, FAS, $75@80; com- 
mon, $48; white, plain, FAS, $90@95; com- 
mon, $55@57; white, quartered, FAS, $125; 
common, $75@s80. Sound wormy oak, $28@30. 

A movement is being started in central Ken- 
tucky for reorganization of the Burley Tobacco 
Growers Co-operative Association, as a means 
of farm relief, in that it would enable the Farm 
Loan Board to lend the pool money and aid 
the growers in their drouth problems, whereas, 





body builders. However, large volume is not 
expected, and the reports are more or less dis- 
counted. Foreign business gave indications of 
improvement during the week. The effects of 
the ocean rate war are gradually wearing off, 
There is practically no building trades business, 
little railroad demand and not much from other 
sources, except perhaps the box trade, which 
uses low grades and has been active right 
along. 


Furniture Demand Increases 


LAUREL, Miss., Sept. 3.—Hardwood prices 
have remained stationary, although demand 
from the furniture and cabinet trades has 
shown some increase. Business from automo- 
bile concerns has shown no improvement, but 
increase in sales of auto body lumber is ex- 
pected shortly. There has recently been some 
gain in the export demand for hardwoods ; there 
has been a steady movement of staple hard- 
wocd items. The slowness of oak flooring 
stocks is disappointing. However, it is thought 
that late summer and fall building should re- 
sult in a material pick-up. A local mill re- 
cently made a survey of the northern and east- 
ern planing mill trade, and found a startling 
lack of stocks. 





They Learned About Paul Bunyan 


RooseveLt, Wis., Sept. 2.—Paul Bunyan, the 
great American legendary “founder of the lum- 
ber industry,” was given his proper place in 
the history of Wisconsin here recently, when a 
water carnival included a pageant depicting the 

various episodes in the 











making of this great 
commonwealth. The 
carnival was staged by 
girls at Camp Glyn 
Afon, near Roosevelt, 
and many of the 600 
young ladies present 
participated in it. 

One of the canoes in 
the pageant, designed 
by Miss Helen David- 
son, of Detroit, Mich., 
contained her idea of 
what Paul and Babe, 
his big blue ox, looked 
like. The float showed 
him in comparison with 
* a miniature forest and 





Paul Bunyan and his big blue ox, as conceived by Miss Helen David- 


son, of Detroit, Mich. 


no aid can be given by the board to indi- 
viduals. Conditions in rural Kentucky are too 
poor to lend any encouragement to the retail 
lumbermen regarding active sale of lumber for 
farm building uses. 


Market Improvement Held 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 3.—The southern 
hardwood market seems to be holding the slight 
improvement that was noted some two weeks 
ago. Very good demand from the furniture 
and radio cabinet trades has continued, and 
there are indications of a bit more buying by 
other consuming industries. There has been 
little or no change in prices, however, and they 
are very low. Production has been runing from 
a little to a great deal ahead of orders, but in 
recent months the state of the market has 
caused mill after mill to suspend or go on 
short time. For nearly two months the output 
has been less than 50 percent of normal. Or- 
ders slipped down to 30-odd percent of normal. 
There has been a more or less steady demand 
from the furniture trade generally. Total vol- 
ume is considerable, though orders are scat- 
tered and comparatively small. The radio cabi- 
net people are specifying gum very liberally, 
and are running pretty generally up to full 
time. There were local reports of several good 
sales of elm, which was taken to mean that a 
revival may come in business from automobile 


house. 

Among the onlookers 
at the event was L. C. 
Risberg, of the “Blue 
Book,” published by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Credit Corporation, Chicago, 
who happened to be in this neighborhood, and 
it was he who took the above photograph. 





. . . 

Russian Lumber Menaces Britain 

Lonpon, Enc., Aug. 15.—That the Russians 
seem to be determined to sell as much timber 
on the British market as they think it capable 
of absorbing is further indicated in a recent re- 
port from Cardiff, Wales, from which point 
fifty vessels have just sailed on their way to 
Siberia. The fifty vessels left in convoys of six 
and were chartered for the round trip. The 
flotilla of ships is taking iron, steel and machin- 
ery for remote factories in Siberian towns, 
foodstuffs, clothing and other commodities, and 
will bring back quantities of sawn and hewn 
timber and sleepers, which will be imported at 
London, Liverpool, Cardiff and other U. K. 
ports. At Novi Port on the Obi River and at 
Port Igraka, nearly a thousand miles up the 
Yenisei River, sawmills have been erected and 
port facilities provided for loading lumber. 

The prospect of this great influx of Russian 
lumber being dumped on the English market is 
causing much concern, and buyers are being 
urged to use caution in their commitments and 
to buy only for early requirements. 
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Los Angeles Situation Improves 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Los ANGELES, CAuiF., Sept. 3.—For the first 
time since January the building permits for the 
month exceeded those of the same month last 
year. August showed a total of $6,494,577, as 
compared to $5,511,772 for August, 1929. While 
ene permit for $500,000 on the last business day 
helped to swell the figure, it still was above 
that of last August and is considered among 
builders and lumbermen as an indication of a 
resumption in building activities. Unsold stock 
at Los Angeles harbor was up slightly for the 
week, as shown in the report released today, 
the amount being 10,618,000 feet. Lumber 
cargoes arriving at San Pedro were also up, 
with a total of 23,068,000 board feet. Of this 
twenty cargoes were of fir, with 22,576,000 
hoard feet and two cargoes of redwood with 
192,000 board feet. Tl ifty vessels are reported 
laid up and none operating off shore. 


Timber Bond Prices 


Bid Asked 
95 





Algoma Lumber Co. 6s 1937.......... 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 6% 


Mates 19S6 cccccccccesccoccsscevvsee 95 98 
Brown Co, 6%e 1946. ...cccccccsvcccces 93 95 
W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co. 5%% 

Motes 1988 csccccvesecerceseevcesecs 97% 98% 
Carlisle Lumber Co. 6s 1937.......... 94% 98 
Connor Lumber & Land 6s 1941....... 95 97% 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. 6s 1941.... 95 98 
W. F. Ingham ist €6 1936.....cc..00- 96% 98% 
Lamar Lumber Co. 6s 1934.........-.. 97 100 
McGowin-Foshee Lumber 6s 1938...... 94% 97% 
Clayton & Anson Mark 6s 1931....... 99% 100% 
Munising Paper Co. 5%s 1939......... 91 94 
Oregon White Cedar Co, 6s 1933...... 98 100 
Owen Oregon Lumber 5%s 1940....... 88 924 
Trask Timber Co. 68 1986....cccccccss 96 98 
Virginia Hardwood Lumber Co. 6s 1941 93 96 
Western Timber Co. 6s 1938........... 93% 97% 


Note: The above securities maturing within two 
years are offered to yield 5% to 6 percent, bid 6%4 
per cent basis or better. 

(Quoted by Baker, Fentress & Co., Aug. 23, 1930) 


TRADE-MARK DEPARTMENT 


conducted by 
National Trade-Mark Company 


Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


We have arranged with the National Trade- 
mark Co., Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C., to conduct this department 
for our readers. Trade-marks below have recently 
been passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office and are in line for early registration 
unless opposition is filed. For further information 
address National Trade-mark Co. 

As an additional service to its readers, this jour- 
nal gladly offers to them an advance search free 
of charge on any mark they may contemplate 
adopting or registering. You may communicate 
with the editor of this department, or send your 
inquiry direct to the National Trade-mark Co., 
stating that you are a reader of this journal. 

WEsT Coast. Ser. No. 284,887.—The Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore. For lumber 
products; namely, dressed and undressed lum- 
ber, flooring, lath etc. 

West Coast. Ser No. 284,888.—The Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore. For lumber 
products; namely, dressed and undressed lum- 
ber, flooring, lath etc. 

K, within a circle. Ser. No. 280,718.—Klauer 
Manufacturing Co., Dubuque, Iowa. For 
shingles ete. 

TRU-LOK. Ser. No. 297,507.—Amalgamated 
Roofing Co., Chicago, Ill. For shingles. 

GRANGE SILO Co. Ser. No. 297,203.—Maurice 
W. Mott, doing business as Grange Silo Co., 
Red Creek, N. Y. For wooden and cement silos. 








Echoes from New England 


In a chatty and interesting letter received by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from Brunswick, 
Me., the correspondent says: “I saw some Rus- 
sian pulpwood recently. It’s fine wood and put 
up the best of any I ever saw. The ships’ cap- 
tains who bring it over can’t tell much of what 
they saw. In fact, I gather they were not al- 
lowed to see much, This pulpwood was hand 
shaved. I’ll bet the men who did the work did 
it under compulsion.” 

Discussing another interesting phase of the 
business up there, this correspondent said: 


“West Coast lumber is being pushed into every 
nook and cranny in this section, at prices that 
make it very hard for us to do anything at all 
except on specialties.” 

A subject that is much to the fore in the 
minds of lumbermen generally now is that of 
the portable mill and its influence on the lum- 
ber market. In this connection the correspond- 
ent said: “Yesterday I was talking with a 
man who has operated portable mills in this 
territory right around here for 30 years. He 
said in that time he had handled 300,000,000 
feet, which is some lumber.” 





Begins Construction of Mill 

PorspaM, N. Y., Sept. 2.—The [lliott Hard- 
wood Co. has begun the construction of a saw- 
mill on its property in Pine Street, which, it 
is expected, will be completed by Jan. 1. The 
mill will have double the capacity of the present 
Pine Street mill which has been operated by 
C. H. Elliott & Son. The new mill will house 
an 8-foot band saw and will be used for hard- 
wood lumber, exclusively. 


LUMBER CLUBS 


Centra! Club in Round-up 


MARSHFIELD, Whis., Sept. 2.—The Central 
Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club held its © fall 
round-up at the Hotel Charles here last Thurs- 
day with about fifty retail lumbermen from 
Portage, Waupaca and Wood counties in at- 
tendance. 

W. S. Booker, of the Roddis Lumber & 
Veneer Co., Marshfield, led the community 
singing which opened the gathering. Follow- 
ing the dinner, A. E. Way, of the Dairy Belt 
Lumber Co., Marshfield, chairman of arrange- 
ments for the meeting, introduced O. W. Hage- 
dorn, sales manager for the Roddis Lumber & 
Veneer Co., who spoke on the features of the 
company’s new flush doors. 

I’, C. Thomas of the same company, followed 
on the program, and told about manual training 
work carried on in the schools today, especially 
courses that makes boys “wood-minded.” 

B. F. Springer, president of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, the principal 
speaker at the meeting, discussed “Lumber 
Under Present Conditions.” He spoke about 
actual consumption of lumber decreasing and 
thus affecting both prices and competitive con- 
ditions. 

Don S. Montgomery, secretary, followed and 
discussed meeting mail order competition, and 
financing of home building. 

M. R. Laird, of the Connor Retail Lumber 
Company, of Marshfield, spoke on “The Golden 
Rule in Business,” and paid a glowing tribute 
to Charles F. Kellogg, of the Kellogg Bros. 
Lumber Co., of Wisconsin Rapids, who was 
present at the meeting, as “the best known and 
best loved exemplification of a golden rule com- 
petitor.” 

F. O. Crocker, of the Wisconsin Box Co., 
Wausau, spoke on meeting the competition of 
mail order houses by quality and service, as the 
mail order houses were not competitors from 
the standpoint of price. 

The election of officers was postponed until 
the next meeting, which will be held in about 
six weeks. 

















To Close | Golf Tournaments 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 2.—The regular 
golf season of the Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Club 
will come to a close on Wednesday, Sept. 10, 
with a tournament at Westmoor Country Club 
just south of the Half Way House between 
Milwaukee and Waukesha on highway 19. 
Don K. Grant, chairman of the golf committee, 
reports some special prizes to be awarded to 
players in this final tournament that will make 
this an unusually interesting event. 
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end for our new 
PRICE LIST 


CERTAIN mills are 
equipped to cut certain items eco- 
nomically, just as a jeweler is 
better equipped than a garage to 
repair your watch. After 18 years 
of close contact with West Coast 
mills we know what each is best 
suited to furnish. 


Our new price list is based on 
the advantages of this knowl- 
edge. Send for it today. 


We specialize 
in mixed cars 


Dimension 
Plank-Timbers 
Uppers-Frames 
Door-Millwork 
Plywood Panels 















UMBER Co. 
Board of Trade Building 
Portland, Oregon 














KLAMATH 


California White Pine 


Why do many experienced 
lumbermen pay higher prices 
for Klamath district California 
White Pine Stumpage than is 
paid in any other district for 
this species? 


Quality and Texture 


Selects—Common 
S4S OR ROUGH 


Shop and Box 


Our timber produces an excellent type of 
Common— 


Crater Lake 
Lumber Co. 


SPRAGUE RIVER, ORE. 
Huntington Taylor 


GENERAL MANAGER 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Sept. 8-9.—Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers’ 
Association, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. An- 
nual, 


Sept. 9.—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
Ga. Regular meeting. 


Sept. 9-11—North Carolina Forestry Association, 
North Wilkesboro, N, C. Annual. 


Sept. 11-12—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 


Sept. 15-17—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 

Sept. 16-17—International Association of Cellized 
Hardwood Flooring Contractors, Morrison Hvo- 
tel, Chicago. 

Sept 17—West Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. Annual. 

Sept. 20—Southwest Oklahoma Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, American Legion Hall, Chickasha, 
Okla, 


Sept. 20.—Texas-Louisiana Mill Managers’ Associa- 
tion, Beaumont Hotel, Beaumont, Tex. 


Sept. 20—Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, Clarks, La. Quar- 
terly meeting. 

Sept. 22—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Toronto. Directors’ meeting and con- 
ference with directors of Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 3—National Safety Congress, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Annual, 

Oct. 1-3—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Palmer House, Chicago. Annual. 
Oct. 16-17—Wood Industries Division of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, Hotel 

Pennsylvania, New York City. 

Nov. 13-15—Alabama Lumber & Building Material 

Association, Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 


Annual, 

Dec, 2-4.—Associated Leaders of Lumber & Fuel 
Dealers of America, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual 





Planning for Southwestern Annual 

Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 2.—The detailed 
plans for the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation convention at Wichita, Kan., next Janu- 
ary, are now being made and the association is 
ready to receive request for exhibit space. 
There will be plenty of room for exhibits, and 
it is expected there will be no lack of applicants 
for space. 





National Retailers Advance Date 


The fourteenth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will 
be held at the Palmer House, Chicago, on Oct. 
1, 2 and 3 instead of later in the month as orig- 
inally announced. It will be a strictly business 
conference without any formal entertainment 
program as had been planned. The first day 
will be devoted to meetings of the directors, 
executive and other committees and on that day 
also secretaries of State and regional associa- 
tions will confer. The regular business sessions 
of the convention will be held on Oct. 2 and 3, 
with morning and afternoon meetings scheduled 
for both days. 





Progress in District Organization 

LouisvitLe, Ky., Sept. 2—W. E. Difford, 
secretary of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, reports very satisfactory prog- 
ress over the State in the matter of develop- 
ment of local and district interest in association 
work. At Lexington there has been a dealers’ 
local for a number of years, which meets every 
Monday. The Louisville dealers’ local meets 
every Wednesday. At Lexington there is also 
a district group, formerly known as the Blue- 
grass, and now as the Central Kentucky, which 
meets the second Tuesday of each month. At 
Owensboro, Ky., there is a district organiza- 
tion, which meets every second Tuesday, mak- 
ing a circuit and alternating the meetings be- 
tween Owensboro, Henderson and Madison- 
ville. There is a district at Danville, another 
at Lebanon, and others at Covington, Maysville, 
Middlesboro, Bowling Green, Hopkinsville and 
Paducah, the latter to be completed at a meet- 
ing on Sept. 6. 

At Lexington, on Sept. 9, D. R. Brewster, 


of the Memphis office of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, will be in charge 
of a meeting, and present “The Transforma- 
tion,” which was shown a couple of years ago 
at Louisville, before a State association meet- 
ing. 

Directors of the Kentucky Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association will meet in Louisville in 
early October to decide on place and dates for 
the annual meeting. 





Southwest Oklahomans to Meet 


CHICKASHA, OKLA., Sept. 2.— Notices are 
being sent out to dealers in southwestern Okla- 
homa, advising them that a meeting of the 
Southwest Oklahoma Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Chickasha on Saturday 
afternoon and evening, Sept. 20. A live and 
entertaining as well as instructive program is 
being arranged. Among the principal speak- 
ers will be C. S. Lawrence of Wichita, Kan., 
president of the Southwestern Lumbermens’ As- 
sociation, and other good speakers are on the 
program to lead in the discussions. Subjects 
of particular interest to dealers in this terri- 
tory will be brought up for discussion and the 
meeting promises to be an unusually helpful 
one. 

The first business session will be held be- 
ginning at 2 p. m. sharp at the American 


days’ reunion. The program includes golf tour- 
naments, quoits, and baseball, on Saturday aft- 
ernoon, followed by a lumberjack dinner at 
the Michigan State military reservation in the 
evening. After the dinner an hour or two will 
be devoted to business discussion and talks by 
prominent retailers. This session in turn will 
be followed by dancing. Sunday is to be devoted 
to a personally conducted tour around the mili- 
tary reservation, fish hatchery, the beautiful 
“Edward E. Hartwick memorial pines,” an in- 
teresting trip along the Au Sable River, and, 
for those who prefer, golf at the Grayling Golf 
Club. 

The Grayling Board of Commerce has as- 
sured the visitors of comfortable sleeping quar- 
ters either at the Shoppenagon Inn or at pri- 
vate cottages. Secretary Walborn says: 

This is a wonderful chance for all of our 
members and their families to have a 2-day 
outing in one of Michigan’s most beautiful 
playgrounds. We want to have the greatest 


gathering of lumbermen this State has ever 
seen. 





Association Spirit Reviving 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Sept. 2.—Renewed inter- 
est in the lumber industry throughout southern 
New Jersey is indicated by a revival of asso- 
ciation spirit among the retailers. After a 
period of inactivity, thirty lumber dealers met 
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Taking advantage of the decided popularity of unpainted furniture which can be colored to suit 
the taste of the buyer and to harmonize with its surroundings, Hutzler Bros. recently devoted 
three of their main windows on North Howard street in Baltimore to a dispaly of unpainted furni- 
ture. The object was to promote more attractive rooms in an inexpensive way for summer homes 


and bungalows. 


The concern wanted to show how these rooms could be equipped at small cost 
by decorating unpainted furniture in harmonious colors. 


The stylist of the store selected the 


merchandise and showed with the furniture color charts, giving suggestions of color decorations 
and also draperies to match in with the color scheme. Accompanying photograph shows one of 
these big display windows; the other two showing bed room and living room furniture 





Legion hall, where all the activities will occur. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all dealers 
to attend this meeting. 





Prepare for Grand Reunion 


LANSING, MicH., Sept. 2—Roy B. Walborn, 
secretary Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, has sent out a special bulletin to the 
members, announcing a grand reunion of the 
retail lumber industry of Michigan at Gray- 
ling, on Sept. 20 and 21. The Grayling Board 
of Commerce, of which T. Hanson, well known 
lumberman, is president, and T. P. Peterson, 
of the Grayling Box Co., have extended an in- 
vitation to all dealers who are members of the 
Michigan association, with their wives and 
sweethearts, to come to Grayling for this 2- 


on Thursday evening at the offices of the J. R. 
Quigley Co., Gloucester City, N. J., for the pur- 
pose of reorganizing the Tri-County unit of 
the South Jersey Lumbermen’s Association. 
Representatives were present from Burlington, 
Camden and Gloucester counties. Great en- 
thusiasm was manifested and plans are under 
way to hold monthly meetings. A similar gath- 
ering was held Friday night at Ocean City and 
other meetings are planned in various counties 
during the next ten days. 

The regular Monday luncheon meeting of the 
Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at the Arcadia Cafe, was post- 
poned this week on account of Labor Day, 
Sept. 8, when the informal discussions of credit 
which have been the main theme of these meet- 
ings for some time will be continued. 
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The Prize Band 


I have heard many bands, and in numerous 
lands, 
Heard the Frenchman, the German, the Scot, 
Seen the English parade, heard the music they 
made, 
And admit I admired them a lot. 
I have heard Sousa play in our own U. S. A. 
And his marches gave many a thrill, 
But for music that stirred not a tune I have 
heard 
Like the tune of a band in a mill. 


Did you ever lie down at the edge of the town, 
Just a little removed from. the rest? 
Then perhaps you have known the harmonious 
tone 
Of the band in a mill at its best. 
It will sing you to sleep like the waters that 
sweep 
At the foot of some forested hill. 
Oh, the saxes may croon, but I know not a tune 
Like the tune of a band in a mill. 


Now a contest is planned of the bands in the 


and, 
They’ll be there, be they little or great, 
They'll be there with their snares and their 
militant airs, 
With the tunes of the past, and the late. 
And the judges will hear with a critical ear 
And will pass out the prize as they will, 
But the winner would be, *if they left it to me, 
Just the band in some little old mill. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Another man leaps to death in the Chicago 
loop, this time from a building. 


The dove of peace has a hard time to keep 
from becoming just a piece of dove. 

A lot of people expect the Cubs to repeat, 
but there are some things we hope they won't. 

What we like about Hack Wilson and Babe 
Ruth is that they either hit it a mile or miss 
it a mile. 

Wonder what they would do to an Egyptian 
who came over here and dug up one of our 
cemeteries ? 

One trouble is that there are too many peo- 
ple eating their daily dozen instead of doing 
their daily dozen. 

There are too many men who are always 
fairly good; they are not even much of a suc- 
cess as a failure. 

We likewise pity the good-looking girl. What 
men like the most is the pretty one or the 
honestly homely one. 


Some kid may make the tree-sitting record 
but there is a fellow in every camp who holds 
the log-sitting one. 

The mast of a cup contender is worth 
$80,000. What the sawmills ought to do is to 
all start sawing masts. 


A senator once voted for what his constitu- 
ents needed, not what they wanted—but he 
isn’t in the Senate now. 

Don’t tell your wife, but 25 percent of the 
auto drivers are women, but they cause only 
6 percent of the accidents. 


The Japanese government is building a rail- 
way station at Minatomachi. American brake- 
men are already calling it. 

The remarkable thing about a party or a 
religion is that it not only survives its enemies 
but also survives its friends. 

An Indiana farmer was robbed of $2,500. 
The farm relief board might find out how he 
got it and work back from that. 

King George and Queen Mary are being en- 
tertained in Scotland. They were invited up 
while the king was still on a diet. 


At Hudson Falls, N. Y., a white rose bush 


has bloomed for 77 years. And many a white 
little woman has done the same. 


If an automobile manufacturer wants to ad- 
vertise the sturdy endurance of his car he might 
say that it will last until it is paid for. 


Farmers are beginning to feed wheat to 
their hogs. The boarding-house landlady says 
she has been doing it for some time. 


In Stephenson, N. Y., a girl will enter high 
school at the age of 10. In various other 
towns a lot of them will enter it at the hour 
of 10. 


A missionary has built a golf course in 
Alaska. We never knew a man to make much 
progress toward salvation while he was learn- 
ing golf. 

St. Louis is going to adopt an anti-noise 
ordinance. There already was a pretty good 
one—“do unto others as you would have them 
do unto you.” 


A Boston museum has received 146 Russian 
icons. If you don’t know what an icon is, it 
is something that helps out a crossword puzzle 
writer amazingly. 

Laws are things that tell us we mustn’t do 
a lot of things that we wouldn’t do anyway 
and few other things that we mustn’t do that 
we do do anyway. 


We have brushed up against a number of 
summer tourists lately, and we see one thing, 
that they have made sure they are not going 
to die of snakebite. 


Statistics show that the average unskilled 
man gets twice what the skilled woman does. 
Evidently when the girls got the vote they 
didn’t get everything. 

When we think of the crooks who threatened 
to “get” us in our newspaper reporting days 
we wonder how it was that we never thought 
of avoiding them by joining them. 


The crossword puzzlers have done a lot for 
us printers. For example, they have made en, 
em and stet a part of the language. Hardly 
anybody used to know what a stet was. 


They Say It’s Neff 


CuHIcaGo, ILtt.—I have just noticed your par- 
agraph “Loud Cries of ‘Author’” about the 
author of the poem, “The Sawmill Man’s 
Prayer.” The poem appears in the _ book, 
“Forest Fire and Other Verse,” collected by 
John D. Guthrie, published late last year and 
noted in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of March 1, 
1930, page 72. The title of the poem as given 
in the book is “The Lumberman’s Prayer.” 
The author is Philip Neff, Logging Engineer, 
District No. 1 (Northern District), Missoula, 
Mont.—S. A. C. 


Spoken in Jest 


Marriage may be a failure, but the bachelor 
can hardly be called a success. 


Electricity was a wonderful invention, but no 
more so than some of the things we tell our 
wives. 

Even when knighthood was in flower un- 
doubtedly many an orange blossom turned out 
to be a lemon. 


If you make progress after marriage depends 
on whether you have taken on another engine 
or a parlor car. 


The captain may be in the army now but 
after his discharge Mrs. Captain will soon 
show him that he isn’t. 

Now that the war is over Sonny is anxious 
to get home, and Mother sometimes wishes that 
Father were. 

When a woman starts to clean house a man 
starts to dodge his. 


The honeymoon is nice, but married life is 
the sunshine. 














Every 


Dealer 
Can Profit 


by taking advantage of 
the Meadow River 
mixed car service right 
now in purchasing his 
spring requirements in 
Hardwood Flooring, 
Hardwood Trim, Step- 
ping, Risers, Poplar 
Bevel Siding, etc. 


Meadow River stock 
is fine quality stock. It 
is well manufactured. 
From one source you 
can buy nearly your 
entire requirements. 


Meadow River mixed 
cars will save you 
money on freight. 
They will keep your 
stock investment 
down, your turnover 


up. 


Make up a trial order 
and let us quote. 


Meadow River 
Lumber Co. 
Rainelle, West Va. 





Meadow River 
FLOORING 


Red Oak, Maple, Beech, 
White Oak, Birch 


TRIM and MOULD- 
INGS 
Oak, Poplar, Basswood, 
Chestnut, Birch, Ash 


STEPPING and 
RISERS 
Oak, Birch 





BEVEL SIDING 
Poplar 
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PHILIPPINE 


INDOAKO 
WwooD 


a hardwood your customers want be- 
cause of its quality and adaptability; 
a hardwood you want because of its 
profit possibilities. 


Write your name and address on the 
margin of this advertisement, clip and 
mail it today and Get all the facts. 


INDIANA QUARTERED OAK Co. 
218 East Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 

















Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 


CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


| Senafectuvens DONNER, LOUISIANA 


























Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 





North Carolina Pine and. 
West Virginia Hardwood 














Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
g omy ny BASE AND 
Capacity, 0, ,000 feet MOULDINGS 
thon. - Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 











O TIMBER ESTIMATORS OD 


JAMES W. SEWALL 
Consulting Forestry 
JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 


Old Town, Ruttan Block, 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 











TIMBER pre Tisnn 
ESTIMATORS _F.H 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


Wie Coxlienisiie” NEW ORLEANS 
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First Inter-American Conference 


Plans have been completed for the First In- 
ter-American Conference on Agriculture, For- 
estry and Animal Industry, which is to be held 
here Sept. 8 to 20 under the auspices of the 


United States Government. The Department 
of Agriculture has collaborated with the Pan- 
American Union in preparing for the confer- 
ence, which will discuss surveys and inventories, 
land, forestry, animal industry, crop production, 
agricultural education and agricultural eco- 
nomics. Specialists of the Department of 
Agriculture have prepared most of the 50 pa- 
pers to be presented to the conference. These 
papers have been published in the form of a 
large volume. Speaking of natural resources 
the introduction says in part: 

It is of prime importance that the conser- 
vation, exploitation and development of nat- 
ural resources in America should be effected 
by the most rational methods. The value of 
certain procedures should be made generally 
known. If this is done it will be easier to 
understand, for example, how necessary it is 
that the American Republics, before defining 
any policy for conserving and utilizing nat- 
ural resources, should make agricultural sur- 
veys, take inventories of natural resources, 
and classify soils. The conference will dis- 
cuss the question of public lands, for, in the 
opinion of many, the solution of this prob- 
lem will determine the trend of social and 
economic evolution in the countries affected 
for many years to come. 


To Speed Up Public Building 


Measures to speed up the Federal Govern- 
ment’s 10-year building’ program in the national 
capital and throughout the country with a view 
to further helping the unemployment situation 
were discussed by President Hoover and mem- 
bers of his party at the President’s fishing 
lodge at Rapidan, Va., over the week-end. 
Guests of the President included Ferry Heath, 
assistant secretary of the Treasury, who is in 
general charge of the special building program, 
and John W. Thilp, fourth assistant postmaster 
general, who has particular supervision of new 
postoffice building construction throughout the 
country. Before departing for camp the Presi- 
dent indicated a desire to obtain from these of- 
ficials a complete picture of the public buildings 
program to date. Mr. Hoover has been giving 
consideration to the matter for some time and 
has received numerous suggestions from as 
many different quarters indicating a general 
view that the building program could be accel- 
erated here and there and help substantially in 
relieving unemployment. 

During the stay at Rapidan the President 
went over the entire program authorized by 
Congress initially in 1927 and since increased, 
aggregating approximately $585,000,000. The 
program is well underway in Washington, and 
particular attention was given by the President 
to the situation in different sections of the coun- 
try where buildings have been authorized. 

The President requested Messrs. Heath and 
Thilp to hurry construction as much as possible 
and to push to completion at an early date some 
250 surveys proceeding under the 10-year pro- 
gram. The officials were directed to take any 
short-cuts they might find possible, thereby set- 
ting a helpful example to State and local gov- 
ernments. 

Mr. Hoover emphasized a point he has 
stressed throughout his long service as a Fed- 
eral official, namely, that the extensive leasing 
of property for Federal Government use 
throughout the country is a waste of public 
money and should be curtailed wherever pos- 
sible pending the completion of the far-flung 
building program. 

The conference disclosed that out of a total 
of more than 500 projects in as many communi- 
ties embraced in the building program, 84 have 
been completed, 78 are in course of construc- 





tion, 77 or more sites have been acquired with 
building designs adopted and 45 cities chosen 
with designs yet to be selected. 

Necessarily the President finds himself cir- 
cumscribed by the annual limitations placed 
upon appropriations for public buildings and 
must work within certain limitations on that 
account. Some $60,000,000 is available for 
expenditure during the current fiscal year. 





Fire Destroys Commission Building 


Fire of undetermined origin Saturday after- 
noon destroyed the 13-year-old Federal Trade 
Commission Building, which also housed two 
bureaus of the Department of Labor. This 
was one of the temporary wartime structures, 
built originally to last about three years. The 
hundreds of employes were out of the building, 
having Saturday afternoon off during the 
heated summer months. While no employees 
were injured, 26 of Washington’s fire fighters 
were overcome by smoke or injured in one way 
or another, few of them seriously. While many 
valuable records were lost, a large volume of 
records were removed from the building by 
firemen before the flames reached them. In 
due time the Federal Trade Commission will 
have permanent quarters as the big building 
program progresses, but temporary quarters 
must be found elsewhere for a _ considerable 
period of time. 

This structure and other temporary war 
buildings are of flimsy construction and the 
wonder is that fire has not destroyed some of 
them heretofore. Extreme care has been ex- 
ercised in all such buildings on account of the 
fire risk. 


Apartment Houses in Cities 


A survey recently completed by the bureau 
of labor statistics indicates the extent to which 
apartment houses in cities have replaced indi- 
vidual dwellings in the last ten years. The sur- 
vey covered 257 identical cities for the period 
1921-29, inclusive. It shows that the trend has 
been irregular, but rather steadily in the direc- 
tion of apartment house occupancy. 

In 1921 individual dwellings housed 58.3 per- 
cent of the families surveyed and apartments 
24.4 percent. In 1929 the ratio had changed 
to 40.2 per cent in individual dwellings and 
48.6 in apartments. A part of this loss was also 
carried by the 2-family dwellings, which fell 
from 17.3 percent to 11.2 percent during the 
same period. 

The 1929 apartment house ratio was not its 
peak. In 1927 it accounted for 48.3 percent of 
the housing surveyed in the 257 cities and in 
1928 amounted to 53.7 percent. While there 
was a decline in 1929 as compared with 1928, it 
was not the first set back, there having been a 
loss of more than 2 percent between 1923 and 
1924, indicating that a single year of loss is not 
conclusive that the steadily upward curve of 
apartment dwelling during the decade covered 
has reached its peak. 





Cost of Fighting Forest Fires 


With new fires eating into the forests in sev- 
eral sections of the country, it is costing the 
Federal Government more than $19,000 a day to 
keep down forest fires in the national forests, 
according to telegraphic reports from the nine 
regional offices of the Forest Service. 

Many sections reported high fire hazards, 
with numerous fires put out and some still 
burning. Drought, low humidity, lightning and 
increasing use of the forests by recreationists 
partly accounted for the $197,271 from emer- 
gency appropriations expended during the first 
ten days of August. As yet it does not appear 


that this rate has diminished. At last accounts 
several hundred emergency guards were em- 
ployed and many men were called to fight fires 
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which broke out in many of the 149 national 
forests scattered from coast to coast. 

With the coming of showers in certain areas 
of the eastern forests the fire menace has less- 
ened somewhat. In the extreme West the sit- 
uation was reported critical, although the crews 
have so far kept the outbreaks well in hand. 
Special guards were on duty in western na- 
tional forests, accounting in part for compara- 
tively light property losses. 

In the national forests of California 32 fires 
were reported during the first ten days of Au- 
gust. One big fire on the Klamath national 


forest burned over more than 2,500 acres, and 
required several days to round up. Sixty-five 
fires, most of them small, were burning in Cali- 
fornia national forests at the end of the 10-day 
period. 

Throughout the United States the number of 
small fires has been large this summer. The 
l‘orest Service credits improved organization 
and local co-operation with keeping most of 
the fires down to minimum areas. Loss of life 
has been small and property losses are believed 
not to have been greater than in average sea- 
sons. 








FOREIGN LUMBER MARTS 








The material printed below is taken from reports to the Lumber Division by 
foreign offices of the Department of Commerce and American consular offices 


How the World Uses Cedar 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 2.—Over $8,000,000 
was the value of the United States’ export of 
cedar logs and lumber, pencil slats and pen- 
cils, and minor products, during 1929, an- 
nounces J. C. Nellis, assistant chief of the 
lumber division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, writing in the July 21 
issue of Commerce Reports. 

Of this total value, he says, approximately 
55 percent represents logs, 30 percent pencil 
slats and pencils, and 10 percent lumber and 
timber. It is not possible to include the im- 
portant foreign sales of battery separators, 
because these are not segregated in customs 
statistics. What these 1929 percentages rep- 
resent in actual figures (with the 1928 figures 
in parentheses) are: Logs, 176,379,000 board 
feet (261,520,000); timber, 854,000 board feet 
(2,499,000); lumber, 16,629,000 board feet 
(25,645,000); pencil slats, 12,773,473 pounds 
(18,704,143); pencils, $1,259,652 in value 
($1,116,100). 

It will be noted from this that pencils alone 
showed an increase over the previous year’s 
exports. North and South America took 
$780,555 worth of these pencils, more than 
twice the amount consumed by Asia, $317,079 
worth; $162,018 worth of the pencils were sent 
to Europe and Africa. 

An important factor in cedar production is 
pencil slats. Of these Mr. Nellis writes: 

“Pencil slats, which are blanks or dimension 
stock for pencil factories, are cut from both 
California incense cedar and eastern red 
cedar. Of the export shipments, 60 percent 
move out of San Francisco and are of the 
California variety. Hampton Roads is the 
next important shipping port, accounting for 
about 20 percent. New York and several 
southern ports are next in importance as 
pencil slat shipping points. Probably all the 
slats moving out of eastern and Gulf ports 
in 1929 were of eastern red cedar.” 

About three-fourths of the pencil slat ex- 
ports, or 9,749,747 pounds, a table in the re- 
port indicates, went to Europe and Africa, and 
of this amount Germany alone took 5,681,578 
pounds. Asia required 2,712,409 pounds, and 
North and South America, 311,317 pounds. Of 
course, since then much of this material has 
returned to the United States as finished 
pencils. 

Asia took by far the largest proportion of 
this country’s exports of cedar logs, timber 
and lumber, or 182,889,000 board feet, North 
and South America were next with 6,965,000 
board feet, and Europe and Africa required 
4,008,000 feet. “Practically all of the cedar 
logs exported are sent out of Washington and 
Oregon, and so are known to be western red 
and Port Orford cedar,” the report points out. 
“Of the few hundred thousand feet of logs 
moving out of Atlantic and Gulf ports, it is 
estimated that around two-thirds was eastern 
red cedar logs for European pencil factories, 
and the remainder white cedar logs going out 
of northern New England to Canadian saw- 
mills close across the border. Sawed cedar 
timber is a small item which goes largely to 
Japan, Peru and New Zealand for resawing, 
and is doubtless nearly all of the western red 
species. 

Poles, Shingles and Separators 


“In 1929 the United States exported 189,977 
cedar poles for telegraph, telephone and elec- 





tric lines. No separate figures by species are 
available, but from a review of customs dis- 
trict exports it may be estimated that about a 
half of these were western red cedar. There 
is considerable export of creosoted western 
red cedar poles to Canada, many of which 
were cut in western Canada and brought back 
from United States creosoting plants more 
favorably located from the standpoint of 
transportation than creosoting plants’ in 
Canada. 

Owing to the preference of foreign build- 
ers for tile or metal roofing, few wood shingles 
are exported. Out of the 1929 export of 
9,555,000 board feet of wood shingles, it is 
estimated that about one-half were of west- 
ern red cedar, which went mostly to Canada, 
Mexico, New Zealand and Australia.” 

Of the millions of battery separators made 
from Port Orford cedar no record of export 
is available. It is understood that these are 
exported to many European countries, as well 
as to several Asiatic and other markets. Al- 
though but little lumber is requried to make 
a battery separator, there is a heavy demand 
because of the number of separators used and 
the popularity of this material, in the United 
Kingdom especially. There Port Orford cedar 
is used extensively, Mr. Nellis writes, because 
of “its fine grain and the ease with which it 
can be worked, together with the smooth 
finish obtainable with it. Liverpool and 
Glasgow are the two consuming centers, using 
it largely in the shipyards for millwork and 
interior finish on passenger vessels.” 


General Foreign Markets for Cedar 


Of the uses of cedar abroad, in general, the 
Department of Commerce representative has 
this to say: 

“California incense cedar and eastern red 
cedar are used in foreign countries in the 
manufacture of the familiar lead pencil. 
Cedar chests and lining for clothes closets are 
as yet little used abroad, for the reason that 
other countries have not yet paid a great deal 
of attention to this method of protection 
against moths. 

“Perhaps the greatest use of Port Orford 
cedar abroad is in the form of battery separa- 
tors in American automobiles and American 
batteries sold there for various purposes, and 
in separators or material therefor sold to 
foreign manufacturers of batteries. 

“Owing to restrictions on the cutting of 
white cedar or ‘hinoki’ in Japan, Port Orford 
cedar, which is a white cedar and often is 
so called, is used for Shinto temples, gate- 
ways and household shrines and wall panels. 
Its freedom from pitch and its smooth, even 
grain make it very desirable for the unpainted 
finish wanted by the Japanese home owner. 
The Japanese also use this wood for battery 
separators, pattern stock, poles and ties, In 
Japan, Port Orford logs are sawn to produce 
primarily as many vertical-grain flitches for 
high-grade ceiling panels as possible, and 
practically all of the sawing is done by hand. 
Some logs are cut primarily for pattern stock. 
The rest is cut into building sizes, including 
stock for frames of sliding paper partitions. 
Port Orford cedar is now encountering severe 
competition in Japan from kedar, which is 
a pine, quite similar to our northern white 
pine, from Siberia and Manchuria.” 
































Stock “BUDE QUALITY’ 
Lumber and Increase 
Your Sales 


“Bude Quality” is the kind of lumber that 
builds business for lumber dealers. Its soft, 
even, velvety texture—which means easy 
sawing and planing— its straight edges, 
square ends and smooth surfacing make it a 
great favorite with carpenters. Painters like 
it because it readily takes all paint and stain. 
Its economy, attractiveness and lasting quali- 
ties appeal to builders. And it is these fac- 
tors which make “Bude Quality” lumber one 
of the best selling brands you can stock. 


Let us quote you now on a mixed car of 
finish, casing, siding, ceiling, base molding, 
dimension or timber. At the same time, ask 
for complete information regarding our good 
stocks of short length lumber. 


Homochitto Lumber Co. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Eastern Sales Offices 
Scranton, Pa. 


Grade Marked 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


We have a separate hardwood plant 
at Bude, Miss., in which we are 
manufacturing Poplar, Red and 
Sap Gum, Cypress, Red and 
White plain and quar- 

tered Oak, Ash, 
Beech; Hickory, Soft 
Maple, plain and 
quartered Tu- 
pelo and Syc- 
amore. 












Also 
Selling 
“NEWMAN” 
Original Growth 
Longleaf Products 
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Wiraitaed 


ANY & 








We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 

of the following woods: — 
ASH-BASSWOOD 

BIRCH- SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 

“Sure Fir” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 
Mis~6©6—)S Lumber Co. 


WIS. 


Try 
Us 












¥Y NORTHERN 
Y VeurHgEN 
ert PlIVYWOOD) 
We're supplying the needs of exact- 
_sahenhe hacen tenant 


We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 
in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 





caeee We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 
——— Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 
Amociation “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 





Order in straight or mixed cars. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 
Chicago Office: N. J Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W Critten, 516 Lumber Exchange 

















“Superior Brand” 
DIMENSION LUMBER 
AND 
HARD MAPLE FLOORING 


' E Dimension Co. 
1 


(Subsidiary of Bay De Noquet Co.) 
Main Office: 


MANISTIQUE, MICH. 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 


—SAWS 


Their Care and Treatment 
By H. W. DURHAM 


This book will serve as a reliable guide for those who wish 
to know the art of saw fitting, or who wish to learn the prop- 
er methods of sharpening and keeping saws in order. 

During twenty-five years the author visited a large num- 
ber of sawmills, investigating the methods used in saw- 
sharpening shops, and much useful information obtained is 
embodied in this work. 

This book is bound in cloth, stamped in gold, and con- 
tains 269 pages with index. 


Price, delivered, $1.65 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Letters From the Mail of a Wholesaler 


|The latest instalment of these letters ap- 
peared in the July 5 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, page 56.—Eprtor. | 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 9, 1930. 
HIGH GRADE LUMBER Co., New Orleans, La. 

Gentlemen: We have a customer who is in 
the market for: 

1 large car 4/4 No. 1 common poplar. 

He wants this stock to be 6 inches and wider, 
largely 14 and 16 feet long, and wants it to 
contain all the wide, to be full thickness over 
the entire area of the board; that is, the stock 
must contain no thin spots. Must be clean, high 
grade, dry, and for prompt shipment after re- 
ceipt of order. Please let us know about how 
large a car you can load, and how soon you 
can ship if we favor you with this order. Yours 
truly, 

LOUISVILLE WHOLESALE HARDWOOD LUMBER Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., June 11, 1930. 
LOUISVILLE WHOLESALE HARDWOOD LUMBER CoO., 

Louisville, Ky. 

Gentlemen: We have your letter of the 9th, 
and can furnish and quote as follows: 

1 large car 4/4 No. 1 Com. Poplar, 6 inches 
and wider, at $42.00, Del. Louisville, Ky. 

We have a car that will meet the require- 
ments and description outlined in your letter, 
and can make prompt shipment after receipt of 
order. We ship anywhere from 16,000 to 20,000 
feet in a car, although 20,000 feet is an extra 
large car of rough hardwood, especially where 
it is largely 14 and 16 feet long, because this 
can not be loaded three lengths. 

We will be glad to have your order, and wil 
take care of it promptly with stock that will 
do you credit with your customer. Yours truly, 

HIGH GRADE LUMBER Co. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 13, 1930. 
HIGH GRADE LUMBER Co., New Orleans,’ La. 

Gentlemen: In accordance with your quota- 
tion of the 11th we are enclosing our order No. 
1462: 

1 car containing approximately 20,000 feet 
4/4 No. 1 common poplar at $42.00 Del. Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Stock to be 6 inches and ‘wider, two-thirds or 
better 14 and 16 feet long and to be full thick- 
ness the entire area of the board; that is, the 
stock must contain no thin spots. To be evenly 
manufactured, and clean, high grade, subject to 
National inspection. Terms cash, less 2% 10 
days after receipt of stock, and after freight. 
Please ship promptly and consign to us: 

Louisville, Ky., via Southern Railway. 

Yours truly, 
LOUISVILLE WHOLESALE HARDWOOD LUMBER Co. 


New ORLEANS, LA., June 16, 1930. 
LOUISVILLE WHOLESALE HARDWOOD LUMBER Co., 

Louisville, Ky. 

Gentlemen: We acknowledge receipt of your 
order No. 1462, which we are entering for 
prompt shipment. 

1 car 4/4 No. 1 common poplar at $42.00 Del. 
Louisville, Ky. 

Stock to be in accordance with correspond- 
ence. Thanking you for the order which we 
trust we can ship in a satisfactory manner, we 
are, yours truly, 

HiegH GRADE LUMBER Co., New Orleans, La. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., June 19, 1930 
LOUISVILLE WHOLESALE HARDWOOD LUMBER Co., 

Louisville, Ky. 

Car Wabash 20380. 

Gentlemen: We enclose invoice covering this 
ear, containing 17,382 feet 4/4 No. 1 common 
poplar. Our inspector states this is a very fine 
car in every respect, and is better average 
widths and lengths than the order calls for. 
We trust your customer will be able to report 
it the same. 

Soliciting your further orders, we are, yours 
truly, 

HicgH GRADE LUMBER Co. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 21, 1930. 
HicH GRADE LUMBER Co., New Orleans, La. 
Gentlemen: We acknowledge receipt of in- 
voice and lading covering Wabash 20380. Our 
customer wanted 20,000 feet in this car, and 
our order calls for 20,000 feet. In case he does 
not accept invoice as rendered, as filling the 
order, we will expect you to protect us for any 
loss sustained or claim he may make on us for 
the difference up to 20,000 feet. Yours truly, 
LOUISVILLE WHOLESALE HARDWOOD LUMBER Co. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 7, 1930. 
HIGH GRADE LUMBER Co., New Orleans, La. 

Car Wabash 20380. 

Gentlemen: We enclose our check covering 
this car, less freight and less 2%. We are also 
deducting $13.09, being 2,618 feet at $5. 

Our order calls for 20,000 feet and you 
shipped 17,382 feet, being a shortage of 2,618 
feet. We had a margin of $5 a thousand feet 
in the stock and account your failure to ship 
what the order calls for, we lost this amount, 
which we are deducting as a proper charge to 
your account, 

Our customer may use a car of this stock per 
month. Let us know if you will be in position 
to furnish. Yours truly, 

LOUISVILLE WHOLESALE HARDWOOD LUMBER (o, 








NEW ORLEANS, LA., July 9, 1930. 
LOUISVILLE WHOLESALE Harpwoop LUMBER Co,, 

Louisville, Ky. 

Gentlemen: We thank you for your check 
covering car Wabash 20380. The settlement is 
all right with the exception of the deduction of 
$13.09. We think you are all wrong in your 
position and attitude on this matter. Review- 
ing the correspondence and the order itself, we 
do not see where we legally bound ourselves to 
ship 20,000 feet nor where we are legally bound 
to protect you for your margin on this number 
of feet. 

In our first letter we stated we would ship 
anywhere from 16,000 to 20,000 feet but were 
particular to mention the fact that it is hard 
to get 20,000 feet of rough stock in a car, espe- 
cially where it runs largely 14 and 16 feet. 
You can readily appreciate in loading short 
stock it can be loaded three lengths, but you 
can’t load 14 and 16 feet three lengths. We got 
a large car and loaded it full. 

Furthermore, you stated your customer might 
make a complaint about not having 20,000 feet 
but in your remittance letter you do not men- 
tion anything about the customer complaining, 
but rather infer that he was pleased with the 
stock and would use a car per month, if we 
could furnish. We might be able to furnish 
but if you are going to be as technical as this, 
and expect us to guarantee you a profit on some- 
thing that was not in the car, there is nothing 
doing on any further business. If you will 
refund us the $13.09, we will feel better about 
considering future business. A deduction of this 
kind is neither reasonable nor in accordance 
with ordinary lumber practices. 

We therefore respectfully request your check 
for $13.09 to close this file. Meantime, we are 
holding your check for the car unused. Yours 
truly, 

HicgH GRADE LUMBER Co. 





NEw ORLEANS, LA., July 14, 1930. 
LOUISVILLE WHOLESALE HARDWOOD LUMBER CoO., 

Louisville, Ky. 

Gentlemen: We need our money covering the 
car of poplar, and we have not used your check 
pending reply to our letter of the 9th. If we 
do not hear from your promptly, we will use 
the check subject to this notice to you that we 
are using it as a check on account, and expect 
to hold you for the difference of $13.09; there 
having been no dispute on the car, and this 
$13.09 having been deducted without any par- 
ticular rhyme or reason. Hoping to hear from 
you promptly with refund, we are, yours truly, 

HicgH GRADE LUMBER Co. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 16, 1930. 

HicH GRADE LUMBER Co., New Orleans, La. 

Gentlemen: We have your letters with refer- 
ence to our deduction of $13.09. We think we 
are justified in making this deduction. It costs 
us a lot of money to sell lumber and run our 
business, and when we place an order for 20,000 
feet we expect the shipper to protect us for our 
margin on that amount. Otherwise, you might 
ship us a car containing 8,000 or 10,000 feet 
and we will be handling a whole lot of cars at 
half the margin we should make on them. It 
is just as easy to ship large cars, if the shippers 
will do a little thinking and planning on the 
matter beforehand, and if they load small cars 
it is our idea they should be penalized accord- 
ingly. We have had this matter up with other 
shippers, and they have appreciated the situa- 
tion after we put it before them. They immedi- 
ately proceeded to load large cars and it reduced 
their overhead the same as it does ours. You 
can see when we sell a carload, and have a 
margin in it, if we ship 20,000 feet we are doing 
it at the same expense and overhead that it 
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would cost us to handle 10,000 feet and the 
same applies to your business. 

Trusting you can appreciate our _ position 
and will close the file with this letter, we are, 
yours truly, 

LOUISVILLE WHOLESALE HARDWOOD LUMBER Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., July -18, 1930. 
LOUISVILLE WHOLESALE HARDWOOD LUMBER Co., 

Louisville, Ky. 

Gentlemen: There is an argument in your 
letter of the 16th, but there is no particular 
point in it either of ethics or law justifying 
your position. We do not mean to be penalized 
ro learn the simple lesson you outline in your 
letter, as we have known it all along, and it is 
our purpose to load all the lumber we can in 
a car. 

Reviewing briefly the file: We wrote you we 
would load from 16,000 to 20,000 feet. Your order 
read one carload “approximately 20,000 feet.” 
We accepted the order for one carload, having 
already outlined to you what we considered a 
earload. If we had loaded 10,000 feet you might 
have had some argument, but we loaded an 
amount between the minimum and maximum we 
mentioned we would load. 

Further, if your order had read 20,000 feet 
and you had not mentioned carload, or the word 
“approximately,” then you might have some 
argument, and we would be obligated to furnish 
20,000 feet. You have not shown where your 
customer comnlained about the amount in the 
car, but on the contrary was pleased with it 
and offered you an additional order. It looks 
like it was just your desire to take something 
off of the invoice that caused you to figure it 
out in this way, and the buyer’s desire to take 
something off of the invoice is one of the most 
baneful and disagreeable connections with the 
lumber business. We would rather you had 
figured out some more reasonable kind of a 
kick; that the lumber was a little off grade or 
shert in measure, or contained a few thin 
boards, or miscuts, or something that a lum- 
berman is used to, but to simply claim that we 
owe you a profit on something that we did not 
ship is little short of ridiculous. 


“Let's All 


In an article prepared for the year book of 
the National Association of Commission Lum- 
ber Salesmen, under the title “Let’s All Tune 
In,” L. R. Putman, of Chicago, merchandising 
counsel for the Southern Pine Association, in- 
terestingly discusses the new and comprehensive 
program of that association, as outlined at the 
midsummer meeting held in Memphis. He re- 
ferred to the remarkable address delivered at 
that time by the new president of the associa- 
tion, C. C. Sheppard, who literally lifted the 
cover and gave the lumbermen a really first 
hand view of the works. The fundamental ac- 
tivities as outlined by President Sheppard are 
as follows: 

1. Determination of natural markets and 
extensive co-operation with retail distributers 
in these markets. 

2. istablishment of standards of superior 
quality and special promotion of products of 
mills that measure up to these standards. 

3. Ixtension of special services to small 
mill operators. 


Commenting on this program, Mr. Putman 
said: “Sooner or later a program similar to this 
will be adopted by every branch of the lumber 
industry. A genuine service for its members, 
the industry and the public must be rendered 
if the first law of life—self preservation—is to 
be met.” Continuing, Mr. Putman said: 

The question for each of us to determine is, 
Where do we fit into this program? Just a 
brief analysis of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion program: 

What will determine the natural markets 
for southern pine? First, the freight rates, 
then the price. The freight rates are set by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
carriers. The price is determined by the rela- 
tion of the volume of production to the de- 
mand. 

We with retail lumber experience have 
learned that to sell in the other fellow’s terri- 
tory simply causes him to sell in ours and 
so it doesn’t pay. But the lumber manufac- 
turers haven’t learned this yet. The Southern 
Pine Association wants to offer an object 
lesson or demonstration looking toward the 
over-worked term of “orderly distribution.” 


We are not going to talk about suing you 
for $13.09, but we do wish to refer the matter 
to the secretary of the Lumbermen’s Club, and 
if he says you are entitled to $13.09 for the 
reason you mention, then we will credit you 
with it and close the file, even though we may 
still believe it is neither right nor ethical, nor 
legal, nor according to lumber practices. Yours 
truly, 

HiGH GRADE LUMBER Co. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 21, 1930. 
HiGH GRADE LUMBER Co., New Orleans, La. 


Gentlemen: We have your letter of the 18th, 
and it will be all right to submit the matter 
to the secretary of the Lumbermen’s Club. To 
avoid further correspondence we are handing 
him our complete file, containing your letters 
and ours, covering this matter, and asking his 
unbiased opinion, which we will write you in 
due course. Yours truly. 


LOUISVILLE WHOLESALE HARDWOOD LUMBER Co. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 31, 1930. 
HicgH GRADE LUMBER Co., New Orleans, La. 


Gentlemen: The secretary of the Lumber- 
men’s Club has given us his decision on the 
matter between us. He claims you are correct 
in that the way the matter was handled we 
have no right to deduct for profit over the 
number of feet contained in the car. He states, 
further, that you are correct in stating we 
should have written the order definitely for 
20,000 feet and not mention “carload,” and then 
you would have been obligated to furnish us 
20,000 feet, but the way the file reads, you were 
not. 

We, therefore, enclose you our check for 
$13.09, also our order for 20,000 feet to be 
shipped next month. Please order a large car, 
and put 20,000 feet in it. Yours truly, 
LOUISVILLE WHOLESALE HARDWOOD LUMBER Co. 


[Another instalment of these Letters From 
the Mail of a Wholesaler will appear in a later 
issue.—Ep1Tor. ] 


Tune In” 


So we are going to spend our money and time 
helping retailers, wholesalers and commission 
salesmen sell yellow pine in its natural mar- 
kets. Our first job is to determine these mar- 
kets. We already know pretty well where 
these are. Some day, these “fittest’’ manu- 
facturers who “survive” are going to sit down 
quietly around the table and arrive at the 
natural markets for their particular species 
of wood. I have been saying this for several 
years and I'll stick to my story. 

What do you mean “Co-operate with retail 
distributers?” Just what the program says: 
Find out what it will take to help our retail 
friends increase their business and do it. 
We've done that in the past to the extent of 
several millions of dollars but merchandising 
methods have changed and we must adopt new 
models. What are you doing to help the re- 
tailers increase their profits and sales? 


Regaining Markets 


Into this first of our three major activities 
will fit the other two. The establishment of 
superior qualities will meet the demands of 
many of those whose faith has weakened in 
lumber and who are rapidly going to less de- 
sirable yet more expensive substitutes. Will 
you help the dealers buy and sell “Superior 
Quality” southern pine? Or will you stick to 
the losing game of furnishing lumber at the 
lowest price that will get by for the moment 
but finally lose the business for all lumber? 

“Special services to small mill operators,” 
That is an enormous undertaking but goes 
along with the other two. Billions of feet of 
our lumber is thrown on the market by these 
small mills, many with organizations too 
small for careful supervision of production or 
efficient selling. Yet they influence the repu- 
tation for all southern pine and, in fact, all 
lumber in the eastern half of the United 
States. This small mill product disturbs 
every market and every progressive step in 
the interest of the industry. We must help 
them and we will help them. In fact, the 
undertaking has already started. 

Never before has such a progressive, prac- 
tical program been launched in the lumber in- 
dustry. Never has a program received such 
a hearty welcome nor so many offers of co- 
operation. There is a place in it for every 
straight shooting lumberman in this country. 








PYROOF 


Fire-Retardant 


Painted Shingles 


(Red Cedar) 


‘Provide 


BEAUTY 
DURABILITY 
SAFETY 
ECONOMY 


‘Plus Good Profit 


FOR THE DEALER 
Write Us for Details 


Sole Agent 


W. I. CARPENTER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


EVERETT, WASHINGTON 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


*Sold only through lumber dealers. 














LANGE “JUNIOR” 


AUTO GLASS EDGER 






PRICE 
$115.0 


F. 0. B. 
CHICAGO 


One of the most 
popular Glass Ed. 
gers ever design. 
ed. Takes up 
little floor 
space, yet 
turns out a 
surprising 
amount of 
high quality 
work. 





Many in use by leading Mill and Lumber Com- 
ponies. One of the many models from $55.00 up. 
ail coupon for catalog and complete information. 


HENRY G. LANGE MACHINE WORKS 
166 North May Street, CHICAGO 











Henry G. Lange Machine Works 
166 North May St., Chicago 


Please send me complete information 
about Lange Glass Edgers and Lange 
Tools and Supplies. 


PN <nkschdcunndadoebekesssachataceus Ueteieteates 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Hardwoods 


White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES 

New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 

South Bend, Ind., 511 Pythian Bidg. 
Providence, KR. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 2-219 General Motors Bldg. 

Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash., 5525 White Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Unio, 711 Traction Sidg 


Eastern Tennessee 
Kentucky and 
West Virginia 























Yellow Pine 


‘Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 
GOLDSBORO 


4 
N. C. PINE 


Our “ Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


























JOHNSON & WIMSATT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Let us prove it on your next order, 











A New Book 


= er er 


HOLT’S RAPID 
ESTIMATOR 


A REAL price-list covering houses be- 
cause of its size, its convenient indexing 
of the great mass of information which 
places at your finger tips and, of great- 
est importance, the ease and simplicity 
of keeping it up-to-date with constantly 
fluctuating prices and changing methods 
of construction, 


Every effort has been exerted to make 
this little book measure up to YOUR 
IDEAL of what is needed, every imag- 
inable precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the highest degree of accuracy in 
copying these tabulations from its par- 
ent book, “Automatic Building Costs,” 
so that these “cost-rates” will be just 
es accurate as those in that book proved 
to be in the two years it has been in use 
in every state in the U. S. A. and in 
Canada. 


While this book is only a small part of 
the “ABC System of Estimating,” it con- 
tains the most-used tables and gives 
simple rules for deriving other informa- 
tion contained in the enlarged works se 
that practically any house can be figured 
anytime and anywhere. 


This book will enable you to build up a 
reputation of being the “Building-Costs” 
expert in your community. Bound in 
semi-flexible red leather. 128 pages, 
2%”x5%"”, vest pocket size. 


$3.00 Postpaid 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL 
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News Notes from Ame 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Aug. 30.—Plans for the wood products show 
to be held at the armory here Sept. 11-13 were 
outlined to members of the Tacoma Lumber- 
men’s Club at yesterday’s meeting by George 
Pearson, of the Four lL wood promotion com- 
mittee, who is in charge of arrangements. 
Mr. Pearson declared the show would be the 
finest ever held in the United States. Visi- 
tors will be conducted through a miniature 
representation of the entire lumber industry 
from the forest to completed structure. En- 
trance to the armory will be through a forest 
scene which will be followed by a burned area 
and a reforested tract. In succession will be 
shown a miniature logging camp, sawmill and 
lumber yard, exhibits of doors, shingles, ply- 
wood and other products, and model build- 
ings made of lumber. The club voted to un- 
derwrite the advertising costs for the show, 
and members promised their individual co-op- 
eration in raising funds and assuring a large 
public turnout. 

A discussion of Soviet lumber competition 
followed the reading of several letters which 
claim to describe conditions in Russian lum- 
ber camps, where forced labor is said to be 
used. 

The latest of a series of articles by Roy 
A. Sharp, president Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club, dealing with conditions in the lumber 
industry and published in the local press, 
discusses what the manufacturers are doing 
to remedy their present unsatisfactory situ- 
ation. Mr, Sharp tells of the work of the 
lumber associations in developing new mar- 
kets for wood products, the co-operation with 
mill employees to build up home demand, and 
the publicity, both national and local, ob- 
tained for these activities. 

Cargo shipments of lumber from Tacoma 
during July dropped to 42,507,213 feet, the 
lowest figure recorded for many months, and 
less than half of the total shipped during 
July, 1929. The value of the lumber exports 
were listed as $754,721. Wood products not 
measurable in board feet shipped during July 
totaled 10,308 tons, a smaller tonnage than 
during June but valued at $731,171, which is 
higher than the June figure. 

Several fires are reported in different parts 
of the Tacoma district. One is threatening a 
stand of green timber in the Rainier national 
park. A blaze near Olympia was checked by 
an unexpected thunderstorm. Weather con- 
ditions are hazardous. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Dower celebrated their 
fortieth wedding anniversary last Wednesday 
evening at their residence in Tacoma. A large 
party of friends and relatives gathered at 
Dowerdell for a picnic supper. The affair 
was a surprise for Mrs. Dower, as the ar- 
rangements had been made by Mr. Dower 
without her knowledge. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sept, 3.—BEarly September finds the north- 
west lumber trade situation in better shape 
than has been the case for weeks. Northern 
pine sales have shown a very gratifying in- 
crease during the recent past, despite the 
Labor Day holiday, and northern white cedar 
shipments have gained in volume. Hopes for 
at least a good rural trade this fall are likely 
to be realized. Most farmers have plenty to 
sell, at good prices and can depend upon 
their dairying and stock during winter. 
Much repair work is contemplated in the 
rural sections as soon as harvest is well over. 

While most orders for northern pine have 
been small, for badly mixed assortments, 
more were booked recently than, for a long 
period. Immediate shipment is required in 
almost every case. There is still a good de- 
mand for box and crating material. While 
production has fallen off, most manufactur- 
ers have well assorted stocks. Few price con- 
cessions are being made. 

Northern white cedar activity has continued 
during the dull season in a way that has sur- 
prised the dealers. The chief demand has 
been for large posts for guard rail purposes. 
Orders are now being received for the smaller 
sizes, for temporary fencing work. Dimen- 


sion material for corncribs is moving well, as 
are 5- and 6-inch posts for permanent fencing 
purposes. There iis still some call for poles 
for rural power and telephone line construc- 
tion. Sash and door manufacturers are con- 
fidently looking forward to a good retail trade 
this fall. 

The Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club will hold its 
first luncheon of the season on the third 
Thursday of this month. 

The first of the regular monthly meetings 
of the Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association, which were suspended during 
midsummer, was held yesterday. It was 
featured by a discussion of matters pertain- 
ing to the annual convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Sept. 2.—There is now a much stronger 
feeling of confidence in lumber offices than 
there has been for a long time. Develop- 
ments indicate that September business will 
be considerably larger than June, July or 
August. Southern pine has been the first to 
feel the quickening in trade, and sales man- 
agers in the last week have marked up nu 
merous common grade items of which their 
mills are short. A further development has 
been an increased demand for western pines. 
One order placed last week called for forty 
cars of shop, and another placed yesterday 
calls for twenty-five cars. In this case, fore- 
handed buyers have been able to get a nice 
price, as have a number of factory consumers 
of hardwood who jumped into the market last 
week and placed some good orders for oak 
and gum thick stock. 

There was a much more active inquiry last 
week from retailers. A lot of those in imme- 
diate Kansas City territory asked for tele- 
graph speed, and one sales manager remarked 
that some of them wanted shipments quicker 
than the order could be filled. Salesmen re- 
port that most yards have probably 10 to 15 
percent smaller stocks than they had a year 
ago. As a rule, orders cover a wide assort- 


Norfolk, Va. 


Sept. 2.—There has been a slight improve- 
ment in the North Carolina pine market. It 
is believed August volume will compare fa- 
vorably with July, and prospects for Septem- 
ber are a little brighter, Inquiries for fram- 
ing and sizes for bridges, industrial plants 
etc. have grown, and many large industrial 
users are taking more interest. Retail yards 
can not be expected to buy until they see 
signs of development. There is no kick as 
to prices and, as certain items become harder 
to buy, their prices are advanced, but not 
abruptly. 

There has .been a better demand for edge 
4/4 No. 2 and better band sawn. Yards have 
allowed stocks of good circular items to run 
low, and small circular mills have discontin- 
ued cutting. Export inquiries for edge have 
picked up. Edge 4/4 No. 3 is moving a little 
better. No. 2 and better 4/4 stock widths con- 
tinue in rather good demand. Many mills are 
now oversold on 4/4x3-, 4-, 3%-, 6- and 12- 
inch widths, and they are not operating. 
There is a little 4-inch, but tthe price is 
strong. Export inquiries for 3-, 3%-, 4- and 
6-inch are numerous. Mixed cars of good 
circular finish are scarce. No. 3, 4/4 stock 
widths have not been very active. Edge 5/4, 
also stock widths, No. 2 and better, have been 
in better demand, and are not plentiful. The 
same has been true of 6/ and 8/4 stock widths. 

There has not been much change in the 
demand for edge 4/4 box. Not much kiln 
dried stock has been bought, but northern 
box mills have been buying more good air 
dried edge box rough, and taking shipments 
rather freely. Buyers are still cautious. 
Edge 4/4 No. 2 box continues very quiet, but 
that free from red heart and pitch has been 
bought right along. No. 1, 4/4 stock box has 
been rather quiet. Boxmakers are not in es- 
pecial need for stock widths, and refuse to 
revise their prices upwards. The yards do 
not appear interested in rough or dressed box. 
Some 12-inch box could be sold but it is 
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searce. No. 2 4/4 stock box has been very 
quiet. Edge box, 6/4, is moving a little bet- 
ter but the price is very low. Box mills 
prefer air dried and want good stock at low 
prices. Box bark strips, 4/4, continue quiet, 
and buyers place a low valuation on dressed 
strips. There has been a much better demand 
for short framing and large sizes for building 
purposes. 

Prices of flooring, thin ceiling, roofers etc. 
are holding steady, but business is very small. 
Both kiln dried and air dried roofers have 
been moving very slowly. Air dried roofer 
prices have again weakened, and reports say 
that some good beaded 6-inch roofers can be 
bought at $12.50 to $12.75, f. o. b. cars Geor- 
gia main line rate. Demand for and price on 
12-inch are strong. 


Portland, Ore. 


Aug. 30.—Market conditions here have re- 
mained about unchanged during the week, 
some dealers reporting signs of improvement, 
while others can see no marked increase in 
either inquiries or actual] demand. While 
trade in spruce lumber continues quiet, the 
Portland Spruce Mills plant here will resume 
operations next week, after having been idle 
for several months. 

At the modern dry kiln manufacturing plant 
of the Moore Dry Kiln Co. in North Port- 
land, recent improvements include installation 
of a metal-cutting bandsaw for heavy duty 
work, replacement with creosoted ties of a 
300-foot switch track, and repainting the fac- 
tory building with aluminum paint. A 200- 
foot loading platform also is being rebuilt. 
Plant officials report that the potential de- 
mand for reversible cross-circulation kilns 
and handling equipment is so great that they 
feel justified in increasing production facili- 
ties in the face of the temporary depression 
that has existed in the lumber industry dur- 
ing the last few months. 


Boston, Mass. 


Sept. 2.—Pacific Coast fir and hemlock have 
been somewhat firmer the last few days, al- 
though local business is still very quiet. 
Eastern spruce is quiet at unchanged prices. 
Southern pine flooring is moving here very 
slowly at steady prices. Pine roofers are 
dull, and prices are weak. Idaho white and 
Pondosa pine quotations are very irregular. 

The sudden death of three of New Eng- 
land’s best known lumbermen last week has 
cast a pall of sadness over the local trade. 
They were Herbert W. Blanchard, president 
and treasurer Blanchard Lumber Co., Boston; 
George Ernest Briggs, president Lexington 
Lumber Co., Lexington, Mass., and Frank L. 
Perry, treasurer Perry & Whitney Co., Boston. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Aug. 30.—Recognition of the $8 rate by the 
United States Intercoastal] Lumber Confer- 
ence has resulted in a larger volume of 
lumber being loaded for the Atlantic coast 
than for some time past. One man in a posi- 
tion to know declared that there will be more 
lumber than space available next month. A 
development of significance is the fixing by 
the Trans-Pacific Conference of a rate to 
Japan running $1.50 more a thousand. The 
conference includes all tramp and Japanese 
lines and is about 100 percent inclusive. The 
increase is effective Sept. 1. Present rates 
are $5 to $5.50, so new rates will run around 
It is declared lumber has been shipped 
at a loss for some months. 

The demand for railroad and car material 
shows no improvement, but inquiries have 
increased slighily. Prices are believed to be 
at the bottom. A few more sales are being 
made to yards. Wholesalers expect a spurt 
in sales, because of low stocks in the East. 

Hemlock logs continue the _ strongest. 
Douglas fir logs are selling at $12, $18, 
$24@25, with some sales being made at lower 
figures by truck operators. Practically all 
the commercial camps are still down, with 
their reopening dates uncertain. 

Spruce lumber is more in demand by east- 


ern industrial firms, one firm reporting last 
week’s orders the best for two months. 
Effective Sept. 1, the management of the 
Consolidated Shingle Mills, at Vancouver, 
B. C., will be assumed by Tom Wilkinson, 
secretary of the British Columbia Lumber & 
Shingle Association. He succeeds E. M. 


Deering. 
Macon, Ga. 


Sept. 2.—There is little business in roofers, 
and prices are said to be below cost of pro- 
duction. Few mills are willing to turn loose 
stocks of roofers at prevailing prices. Little 
new stock is being added to the supply, for 
practically all mills continue closed. 

Railroads and large contractors are again 
placing limited orders for longleaf. The move- 
ment is light. Prices are unchanged. 

Hardwood manufacturers report more ac- 
tivity in radio and automobile buying. The 
movement, though fairly steady, is far below 
normal. The export business shows no sign 
of improvement. Logging crews continue to 
get out timber from the lowlands, so the 
mills will have ample log supply. 


New York, N. Y. 


Sept. 2.—There was considerable activity 
in most of the wholesale offices today, and the 
general opinion seemed to be that business 
will pick up in the next few weeks. At least, 
the lumbermen believe that concerted effort 
will be the means of creating better sales. 
There was a fair sprinkling of optimism. 

Reconstruction work on the offices and 
yard of the Wood Lumber Co., Amityville, 
Long Island, which suffered heavy loss last 
May from an incendiary fire, is progressing 
rapidly and will be completed shortly. H. H. 
Tinkham, the president, says that the plant 
includes one of the largest covered sheds on 
Long Island, which will be used for the 
storage of valuable woods employed in in- 
terior finishing. ‘The shed is two stories in 
height and over 100 feet in length. The new 
yard and warehouse ranks with the most 
modern and efficient of their kind in the 
eastern part of the country. 

The Carpenter-Gordon Co., wholesale lum- 
ber distributer, Elizabeth, N. J., announces 
that it has become associated with E. B. 
Norman & Co., of Louisville, Ky., in the 
establishment of warehouse facilities at Lin- 
den, N. J. The warehouse will be located on 
the Lincoln highway. All grades, sizes and 
colors oak, maple and beech flooring will be 
carried in stock for delivery to yard dealers. 
H. D. Varlie is manager of the New York 
office of the Norman company. 


Shreveport, La. 


Sept. 2.—Quotations on both mixed and 
straight cars, and on small as well as large 
lots of southern pine, continue at about bed- 
rock. Actual demand is scarcely sufficient to 
take care of the greatly curtailed production. 
Various dealers report a greater volume of 
inquiry than for several months. One dealer 
had as much inquiry last week as during the 
previous month, but not many orders are de- 
veloping, because buyers tend to shop around. 
However, the mills have become indifferent 
to lower offers. 

The hardwood market is extremely quiet. 
Buying is very light, and there is not much 


inquiry. Quotations are unchanged. 
Bogalusa, La. 
Sept. 2—The Baer & Thayer hardwood. 


mill resumed operation on Aug. 25 after hav- 
ing been closed for a month, and will con- 
tinue operating on a 3-day week basis until 
conditions improve. Approximately 150 peo- 
ple are employed at this mill. 

J. S. Harrison, chief clerk to W. A. Chan- 
dler, general superintendent of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., and S. C. Allen, head 
millwright for the same company, recently 
returned from an extended trip to Laurel, 


(Continued on Page 67) 








E. L. BRUCE Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Largest manufacturers of Hardwood 
Flooring in the world 


Headquarters for: 


LUMBER 


in straight cars 
and mixed cars 


DIMENSION 


—one piece or glued-up, 
rough, surfaced or 
moulded to pattern. 


FLOORING 


*CELLized Oak Floor Planks, 
*CELLized Wood Floor Blocks, 


also regular T & G, *CELLized 
or untreated. 











Mills at: Prescott and Little Rock, 
Ark.; Cairo, Ill.; Oak Grove, La.; Reed 
City, Mich.; Bruce and Laurel, Miss. 











Have You a 


Lumbermen Problem to Solve? 


in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 
and turpentine economically? ‘*Logging’* will tell 
you how. An _ invaluable 
reference book for logging 


LOGGING 


By Ralph C. Bryant 


superintendents, timber 


owners, etc. 
Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 


American Lumberman 472 5-De2tbo™ 


St., Chicago 





cw HOTELS Cl 
HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E_ believe 

that there is 

no other hotel! in 

the entire United 

States more hand- 

’ somely furnishedor 

that offers more to 
the traveler. 
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CHICAGO 





INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER CO. 


Would You Go to a Butcher to Buya Watch? 


WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 


Idaho White Pine Englemann Spruce 
Pondosa Pine White Fir 
Fir & Larch Cedar 


Telephone HUMboldt 0390 
2315 Elston Avenue, CHICAGO 





For Big Values in 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Send your orders to 


Maisey & Du 
Owned and Operated by 
CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis St., CHICAGO 
Telephone, CANal 1830, 1831, 0118 


WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Roanoke Bldg., CHICAGO 
Phone Randolph 1069 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in Maple, Birch 
and Oak Flooring, Redwood, old growth Yellow Fir, 
Red Cedar, Northern and Western Hemlock, Pondosa 
and California Pine, Yellow Pine, White Cedar Posts. 
Exclusive agents for Redwood Manufacturers Co., and 
“Soo Brand’’ Maple and Birch Flooring. 








aad ate Deiea ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and ay = exceptional quality stocks in 
Engelmann Spruce, Sitka Spruce pot Western I Pine. 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 


PIKE - DIAL | LUMBER co. 
WESTERN wooD "PRODUCTS co. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 
From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 

Phone, CANAL 0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 

















Don’t let them eat up 
your hard-earned profits. 
Exercise caution in grant- 
ing credit and use the 
— ratings and reports 




















Order this 
trial 


service on 
for 80 days 
Without Cost or 
Obligation. 

Let our Col- 
lection Depart- 
ment collect 
your past due 
accounts for 
you. We can 


service 
that will t sease 
and a cost will be rea- 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT yp 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
35 S. William St., New York tee 














CB. Richard & Co, _ comm 
29 Broadway, NEW YORK  Castinstrokers'We 
ban Mratiee See 
rei and discount drafxs. 

Brokers > —— ~ F 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 











YARD, MILL AND OFFICE 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 








T. F. Durrett, of the T. F. Durrett Lumber 
0., Quincy, Miss., called at Chicago lumber 
offices on Friday of last week. 


Harry Montgomery, of Baxter & Montgom- 
ery (Inc.), Chicago, returned home Tuesday 
after an enjoyable visit with friends in Ash 
Grove, Mo. 


L. C. Ailor, of Johnson City, Tenn., sales 
manager of the Miller Bros. Co. (Inc.), was 
in Chicago three days last week and called at 
the offices of local lumbermen. 


A. F. Boyd, manager of the Shevlin, Carpen- 
ter & Clarke Co.’s Chicago office, returned 
Tuesday from a few days spent at the com- 
pany’s mill at Blind River, Ont. 


O. S. Limbaugh, of Hammond, La., sales 
manager of the Natalbany Lumber Co., was in 
Chicago early last week to confer with his 
firm’s local sales representative, W. E. Snider. 


C. L. Gray, of Meridian, Miss., president of 
the C. L. Gray Lumber Co., left for his home 
Saturday night after having spent last week 
in Chicago, where he was a caller at local lum- 
ber offices. 


S. P. Johns, jr., of Longview, Wash., district 
sales manager for the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
was in Chicago last week and conferred with 
J. P. Boyd, the company’s manager in the Chi- 
cago district. 


J. W. Smith, of Laurel, Miss., sales manager 
of the Wausau Southern Lumber Co., was in 
Chicago on Friday of last week, and was met 
here by Ray Keller, of Peoria, Ill., a sales rep- 
resentative of the company, for a trade con- 
ference. 


John Cisar, of Maisey & Dion, Chicago, re- 
turned Tuesday morning from a vacation trip 
along the St. Croix River, near Web Lake, 
Wis. He and his seven companions spent two 
weeks in the woods, with fishing and swimming 
as the principal sports. 


L. W. Carpenter, of Minneapolis, Minn., a 
sales director of the Shevlin, Carpenter & 
Clarke Co., was in Chicago on Thursday of 
last week, for a short time, on his way to the 
East for a brief visit. While here he called 
on A. F. Boyd, manager of the company’s Chi- 
cago office. 


C. C. Dickinson, vice president and general 
manager of E. Sondheimer Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., while making a business tour of Eng- 
land recently, visited Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
While there he announced the appointment of 
George Cain & Co. (Ltd.) as sole selling agent 
for his company in the Newcastle district. 


E. Samuels, of the Douglas Lumber Co., 
Chicago, was back on the job Monday after a 
long absence due to illness. He underwent a 
serious operation, late in July, and spent all of 
August recuperating at Elkhart Lake, in Wis- 
consin. He said Wednesday that he now is 
feeling fine, and ready to go after the increased 
business expected within the coming weeks and 
months. 


U. S. McMillan, of the McMillan Fireproof 
Fiber Co., returned this week from an impor- 
tant business visit to Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington, D. C. At the latter point he spent 
some time with engineers of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, discussing fea- 
tures connected with a new product being de- 
veloped by his company, called Fibercrete. This 
is a combination of wood fiber and cement that 
promises to provide a profitable use for the 


waste products of the mills and the low grade 
timber that will not profitably produce lumber. 


L. A. Bigelow, of Chicago, president of the 
Bigelow-Lamoreaux Lumber Co., accompanied 
by C. R. Garvey, who also is associated with 
the firm, and C. H. Wilson, another Chicagoan, 
eastern sales manager for the Deer Park Lum- 
ber Co., left last Saturday for a vacation at 
Long Lake, near Phelps, Wis. Mr. Wilson 
returned Tuesday, but the other two men re- 
mained for a longer session with the pickerel 
and bass, and muskie hopes. 


Redwood for the Vital Spots 


S. M. Eaton, field representative in middle 
West territory of the Union Lumber Co., Fort 
Bragg, Calif., after making a swing around the 
circle and visiting some of the important cen- 
ters in his territory, returned to Chicago head- 
quarters the first of the week. C. R. Johnson, 
president of the company, who was in Chicago 
last week, is spending a short time in New 
York visiting the trade in the Metropolitan dis- 
trict. Much interest already has been mani- 
fested in the new advertising campaign of the 
Union Lumber Co. through the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, the keynote of which is “Red- 
wood for the Vital Spots.” Distributers and 
users of redwood for the coming year will have 
their attention frequently directed to the desira- 
bility of using a durable wood for all points 
in home, farm and industrial construction where 
the wood is subjected to weather exposure. 
This campaign, with its slogan “Redwood for 
the Vital Spots,” is in line with the best mer- 
chandising thought in the lumber industry. 
Distributers, specifiers and users of wood are 
being urged on every hand to carefully study 
the uses to which wood is to be put and then 
for those uses to specify and furnish the wood 
best suited. This means better service and more 
complete satisfaction, and is an advanced step 
in the program calculated to put the lumber 
industry on the highest plane of merchandis- 
ing service. “Redwood for the Vital Spots” 
promises to become a familiar phrase in the 
offices of retail lumber dealers, architects, con- 
tractors, and wood-using industries all over the 
country and naturally in their thoughts this 
will be connected with ‘“Noyo,” the trade-mark 
of the Union Lumber Co. 





From Boston to Boston 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 2.—Having been in- 
vited by officials of this city to attend its third 
centenary celebration, the mayor of Boston, 
Lincolnshire, England, will be the guest of Bos- 
ton, Mass. Advices from Boston, Linncoln- 
shire, indicate that the town council has desig- 
nated two former mayors to accompany the 
present mayor on this visit. One of these is 
James Tait, weli-known timber merchant. The 
Boston, Lincolnshire, council voted £300 for 
the expenses of this civic delegation which is 
expected to sail for Boston, Mass., on Sept. 6. 





Lumber Dealers Lower Prices 


Des Moines, Iowa, Sept. 2.—C. D. 
Marckres, secretary of the lowa Lumber & 
Material Dealers’ Association, is authority for 
the statement that “dealers in lowa have re- 
duced their prices on lumber so that the aver- 
age price is lower than it has been for a number 
of years.” Continuing, Mr. Marckres said: 
“On the other hand, prices of foreign products 
are higher than they have been for a long time. 
This combination of circumstances makes the 
time most favorable for farm building,” 
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PHILIP G. HILDITCH, secretary-manager 
of the Seattle (Wash.) Retail Lumbermen’s 
Credit Association for the last sixteen years, 
and president of the Lumbermen’s Invest- 
ment Corporation, Seattle, committed suicide 
Friday, Aug. 29, at his home in Seattle. 
Worry over ill health and grief for the loss 
of his wife who passed away a year ago 
last May are given by friends as the cause 
for the act. Mr. Hilditch was born in Eng- 
land about 45 years ago. His family came 
to the United States when he was two or 
three years old. He first became known to 
Seattle lumbermen through his activity as 
city salesman for the Nettleton Lumber Co. 
Subsequently he served as manager of a re- 
tail yard for that company. Before going 
to Seattle he was a representative of the 
Wheeler-Osgood Co., of Tacoma, a millwork 
house. He became secretary-manager of the 
retail credit organization about 1914 and had 
served continuously ever since. He was well 
known as a golfer, playing often with lum- 
bermen, and was a member of the University 
Golf Culb. Besides his son Philip, Mr. Hil- 
ditch is survived by three brothers and a 
sister. 


GEORGE E. BRIGGS, for twenty-five years 
president of the Lexington Lumber Co., Lex- 
ington, Mass., prominent in public affairs 
and widely known for his active interest 
in church matters and religious movements 
of national scope, died suddenly on Wednes- 
day, Aug. 28, at his 
summer home in Wi- 
anno, on Cape Cod. 
Mr. Briggs had for the 
last four years been a 
member of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature. 
He was president of 
the Lexington Savings 
Bank and first vice 
president of the North- 
eastern Retail Lum- 





THE LATE 
GEORGE E. BRIGGS 





bermen’s’ Association. 
He was one of the 
most highly esteemed 
citizens of his com- 
munity and State and 
was warmly admired 
and liked by both 
business and political 
associates. 

Born in Wrentham, 
Mass., May 3, 1873, 
George E. Briggs was 
educated in the public 
schools of Cambridge, Mass., and began his 
business career with the Charles River Na- 
tional Bank of that place. Later he became 
associated with the famous banking firm of 
Lee, Higginson & Co., of Boston, and even- 
tually became interested in the lumber busi- 
ness, devoting the last quarter of a century 
to the upbuilding of the Lexington Lumber 
Co., which he, more than any other, is cred- 
ited with developing into one of the great 
and successful retail distributing organiza- 
tions of the East. Mr. Briggs first entered 
political life in 1914 with his election to the 
Massachusetts legislature, was elected again 
in 1926 and re-elected two years ago. He 
served on school, water, sewer and highway 
commissions in his community and per- 
formed a valuable service in every capacity. 
In religious matters he took an active in- 
terest for many years and was one of the 
leaders of the “Man and Religion Forward 
Movement,” a nation-wide enterprise started 
in 1911. He was president of the Baptist 
Social Union and chairman of a committee 
of one hundred men from the leading 
churches and brotherhoods of Greater Bos- 
ton. 


Mr. Briggs leaves a widow, three daugh- 
ters: Mrs. R. S. Kilborone, of New York, Miss 
Sally Briggs and Miss Betty Briggs, of Lex- 
ington, also three brothers and two sisters. 
Fellow members of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, led by the speaker of the House, 
various other State, county and town offi- 
cials, lumber merchants and members of 
various clubs and other organizations to 
which Mr. Briggs belonged, attended the fu- 
neral service Friday afternoon, Aug. 29, in 
the First Baptist Church, Lexington. All 
business was suspended in Lexington during 
the funeral services and burial in Westview 
Cemetery. Flags on public and private build- 
ings were at half-mast. The active pall- 
bearers were all relatives, including three 
brothers, Walter B. and Albert P. Briggs, of 
Cambridge and William R. Briggs, of Provi- 
dence; his son-in-law, R. Stewart Kilborne, 





jr., of New York; a nephew, Walter B. 
Briggs, jr., of Cambridge; and two brothers- 
in-law: Marshall G. Meriam, of Rutherford, 
N. J., and Arthur B. Webber, of Middleboro. 
The eight honorary bearers were selected 
from among the business, religious and club 
associates of Mr. Briggs. The Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association was offi- 
cially represented at the funeral by ex-presi- 
dents Charles Baker, Baker Lumber Co., 
Worcester, Mass., and William J. Riley, 
Hartford Lumber Co., Hartford, Conn., and 
by vice president John C. Barry, of Strong 
& Hale Lumber Co., Portland, Conn., direc- 
tor John A. Dodd, Strong & Hale Lumber 
Co., Portland, Conn., and secretary-manager, 
Paul S. Collier, Rochester, N. 


FRANK L. PERRY, treasurer of the Perry 
& Whitney Co., lumber wholesaler of Boston, 
Mass., shot himself at North Woburn, Mass., 
on Wednesday, Aug. 27, dying immediately. 
Mr. Perry had been despondent since the sui- 
cide of his wife two years ago, who also 
shot herself because of a serious illness. The 
lumberman left two notes explaining his act 
and giving instructions regarding funeral 
and burial. Mr. Perry was born in Woburn, 
Mass., and he had been in the lumber busi- 
ness all of his business life. As a youth 
he went to work for J. N. McDonald and re- 
mained with him as bookkeeper until the 
business was sold to E. G. Barker. At that 
time he embarked in the lumber business 
on his own account. His tragic death was 
a great shock and grief to his many friends 
in the trade. 


JAMES HINER THOMAS, banker, textile 
manufacturer, and one of the leaders of the 
lumber industry in the Carolinas and Ala- 
bama, died at his home in Forest City, N. C., 
on Aug. 28, following a long illness which 
began with a stroke of paralysis. He was 
42 years old. At one time Mr. Thomas was 
head of three banks in the Greensboro, N. C., 
section, but retired from banking several 
years ago. Most of his time was devoted 
to the lumber industry. He was president 
of the Thomas Lumber Co., and director of 
the Johns Carroll Lumber Co., both in Ala- 
bama, and president of the Blackwood Lum- 
ber Co., of Wallaceville, S. C. He also had 
large timber holdings. He was a Shriner, 
Knight Templar, member of the Kiwanis 
— and active in: civic, social and religious 
ife. 


LOREN E. McDONALD, 47 years old, died 
unexpectedly at his home at Bloomfield, Ind., 
his death being due to an attack of heart 
disease. Mr. McDonald went to Bloomfield 
fourteen years ago from Vincennes, Ind., to 
become manager of the Bloomfield Lumber 
Co., and since then had been prominently 
identified with the business, church and so- 
cial life of Bloomfield. He was a member of 
the Rotary Club and an elder in the Bloom- 
field Presbyterian church. He was affiliated 
with the Masonic order, Knights of Pythias 
lodge and a member of the Junior Order of 
Mechanics. Mr. McDonald is survived by the 
widow, one son, mother and one brother. 


CHARLES S. KEEFER, who was interested 
in the lumber and oil business for many 
years at Warren, Pa., died on Aug. 25, after 
a long illness. From 1908 to 1912 he was 
treasurer of Warren County and during 
many years he was prominent in business 
and community life. Surviving are his wife 
and two daughters: Mrs. W. Harold Smith 
and Mrs. Robert L. Dennison, both of War- 
ren. 


WILLIAM MOORE, president of the Moore 
Lumber Co., Inman, S. C., and one of the 
most prominent men in the lumber industry 
in the Piedmont section of that State, 
dropped dead in the warehouse of the com- 
pany of a heart attack. He was 66 years old 
and leaves six sons and two daughters. 





IN vIEW of conditions, the Quebec Govern- 
ment has decided to reduce once more the 
stumpage dues on timber cut last year. The 
reduction averages 30 percent or so as com- 
pared to the dues which could be levied under 
previous orders-in-council. The reduction is 
as follows: On white pine, oak, hickory, but- 
ternut, $3 a thousand feet board measure, in- 
stead of $5; on red pine, elm, maple, tamarac, 
$2.50, instead of $3; on spruce, balsam, jack- 
pine, birch, aspen, poplar, cedar and hemlock, 
$2, instead of $2.70. This affects the cut of 
1929-1930, but it is provided that this lumber 
must be manufactured in Canada. 


Want 


New Customers, 


You can get them with a Foley Saw-Filing 
Service. Give them the advantage of having 
their saws filed on the Foley Automatic Saw 
Filer, and you will get their lumber business 
too. This service pays for itself, and makes 
money for you besides. 





This ONE ma-. 
chine files all 
kinds of hand 
saws, band 
saws and cross- 
cut circular 
saws AUTO- 
MATICALLY, 
better than the 
most expert 
hand filer. 


Joints at the 
same time it 
files, making all 
teeth uniform 
in size, height 
and spacing, so 
that every tooth 
cuts. Uses 
standard 8-cor- 
nered files. 


Send for complete information about the 


Foley Automatic Saw Filer, and how it will 
make new customers for you. 


Foley Manufacturing Co. 


41 Foley Bldg., 11 Main St. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 











Sisal-reenforced 
waterproof building paper 


10,000 dealers now pushing Sisalkraft 
—‘“the building paper of a thousand 
uses.” Unlimited sales outlets; 85% 
sales repeats. So strong you can hardly 
tear it—eliminates the faults of ordinary 
paper, yet costs no more in the job. We 
help you sell it. Write for details of our 
result-getting sales promotion plan, and 
free samples. 


THE SISALKRAFT CO. 
205 W. Wacker Drive(Canal Sta.) Chicago 


SISALKRAFT 


“More than a building paper” 


AL 9-6 Gray 

















LOWER LOGGING COSTS 


while curtailing production by eliminat- 
ing wasteful methods; then use my co- 
operative bonus plan to keep costs down. 
This service has actually effected reduc- 
tions on large operations. 


GEO. DROLET Tuscaloosa, Ala. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


; Panama-Pactic GRAND PRIZE 


rnational Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS D ly fac 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS (o>) capacity 500 Axes & Tools 
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This Week’s 


Lumber Prices | 





SOUTHERN PINE 


Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Aug. 27 


Plooring Pinish, All 10-20’ 
1x3” E.G.— B&Better Rough: 
B&Btr, 10-20’... .$65.36 1x6” 37 50 
—_—re Ll RRO” tee see 7 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 37.51 | | 1x5 and 10”.. 37.00 
No. 1, 10-20’... 30.33 | 6/4 & 8/4x5, 

Iix4” E.G.— ll 73.75 
cB -2 5 . 

——? —- - 68.50 B&better Surfaeed: 

B&Btr, 10-20’... 35.83 | 1x4” .......... 43.00 

Ss - 2a Dl: 6h UCU Ue 42.72 

UO, By BOBO 22s Bee | GRO iccccdccce 44.92 

Ceiling 1x5 and 10”... 48.34 
%x4", 10-20°-— 1x12” acne ae 
SN. -eetawdad 27.36 | 5/4x4, 6&8”..... 49.65 
“St ae 26.78 5/4x10 & 12”.. 53.24 
a © atvcesiecvs 16.08 6/4 & 8/4x4, 

Partition Se” aknensuy 58.00 
1x4”—. 

a aia des 33.50 Casing and Base 
Drop Siding B&better: 

1x6” 10-20’— 6” oan 

eal ES nee | eee sss pe 

= See 32.84 BP nee e ee eees 48.69 

OR Bene 22.86 5 and 10”.... 51.85 


Fencing, SIS, No, 1 Dimension, 


; 10-20 S1S1E 

No. 1— Short- Long- 
DN i bare nal 33.26 leaf leaf 
ST) “ans dm Wake ts 32.37 2x 4”, 10’..20.78 21.76 

No. 2— 12’. .20.82 22.11 
le 15.07 | 16’. .21.42 24.00 
ag. sereeten 147 18&20". 124.00 27.17 

Win Bie ae 0, Be cee “aec0 
rs A 10.02 12’. .17.24 19.45 
Se vvwerwes 10.81 16’. .17.59 21.29 


18&20’. .19.76 23.06 


Boards, S1S or s2 
. os 2x 8”, 10’..19.00 22.43 


No. 1 (all 10-20’): 


J 12’. 18.78 20.00 
Pde “thoes Bees 16°. .19.74 23.69 
nr Gl paphenge 19°27 18&20". 120.89 24.00 

No. 2 (all 10 to 207): | 2x10”, 10’...... 28.00 
Sete 16.39 | 12’. .25.48 26.54 
1x10” 1.2... 16.28 | 167. 26.00 30.35 
Be Nexeses 23.68 | 18820’. .26.13 .... 

No. 3 (all 6-20’): | 2x12”, 10°..30.00 .... 
ae 12.38 | 12’. 129.59 35.91 
1x10” 2.00... 12:60 | 16’. 131.95 43.77 
| eaten 13.86 |  18&20’. 36.75 46.50 





No. 2 Shortleaf | No. 3 Dimension 
Dimension S1S1E eee 13.98 
a 17.51 BO «.csaevawnrs 13.52 
Bi 6 xéees 18.39 | Shiplap 
SO tee ens 19.65 | No. 1 (all 10-20’): 
CS re 20.02 | ee ne, Sot 31.20 
SO", Bocas 14.07 No. 2 (10-207): 
SF ec nsins 14.68 Oe .  axdenus 16.53 
er 14.85 ! ck ae 16.78 
184:20'...... 17.47 | No. 3 (all 6-20’): 
2x 8”, 107...... 16.91 pia teceeee po 
0 ee ee ee 7 
cst 17.33 Plaster Lath 
13&20"...... 17.50 Ma.. i, &*. €:-- 3% 
Sni0", BW. cess 18.00 | No. 2, %”, 4’... 1.50 
Sas 17.50 | Car Material 
18&20’ eecececee 19.83 | (All 1x4 & 6”): 
1) a | rr 21.00 | BeBtr., 10 and 
| re 22.89 | Dr . deste oun 36.00 
18&20’...... 24.00 | No. 2 random.. 22.20 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f: o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the period Aug. 1 to 
30, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 

Rough 

Edge 4/4 


PO. trbineodcdandecdeaetadwenxeeaade $43.75 
Sea ee ee ee eee 30.70 
Sa II a teh oh i dt acs ra art Shi Wise ask aos 20.05 
Pn ec btav ee dn dle wesavesces venoea® 17.65 


No. 1 No. 2 


B&better No. 1 box box 
ON, oi ree as cenn eeee 
OF = eS 42.70 i ate porey omnes 
 ! =2 are $2.65 35.05 22.25 $19.00 
6—lU DL eee 45.10 ib aie eve ee 
 wenacae 6 oes 43.85 35.90 wee 19.50 
TS > Gk 60d 0 8 gs 36.55 22.80 19.05 
i waits i wine we 63.50 45.60 26.60 21.10 
Edge, B&better— 
a ate dé ule abe a iwd ow da eee arinwarer $47.30 
DT) Ch adeebiseveede deehah dud execu 60.40 
a i as in a hie eh arr ae a ale ache 6 tub diate 64.90 
at a een aS ae eRe eee ka Cea we ae A 50.95 
Sark Strips— 
a ea ana ir ish Gy al dik WD aerate, BSCR $31.00 
Ee eis Gls bo 6 ree oe ee ee oe 14.60 
Dressed 24%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
I ONO ie ie wale 2 $39.90 $39.50 
No. 1 common, }#”...... 34.75 34.40 
No. 2 common, }#”...... 25.90 24.70 
2%" 34%” 
ogee ee re 38.55 38.35 
Bé&better, bark strip partition.......... $32.25 
Box bark strips, dressed......cccccccss 15.75 
No. 2 
Roofers dressed 








WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, s1S— 
8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 


prices: 


OF Ser eee $25.50 $26.50 $27.50 
7) re ee 29.00 30.00 31.50 
DE” clebeskercnepwea 30.00 31.00 32.50 
A ee 32.50 33.50 35.00 
Seeder es ae een nes 33.50 34.50 36.00 


For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 


No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S1S1E— 


8” 10’ 12” 14’ 16’ 
a4 4° .$30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $31.00 
2x 6” ... 28.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 31.00 
2x 8” ... 29.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 31.00 
2x10” 29.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 32.00 
2x12” 29.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 

For No. 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from 


price of No. 1. 





INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Sept. oa & 
mill prices on actual sales ‘were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, Sept. 3. Reports of prices shown 
on S2S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an S2S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all length, regardless of whether random or 
specified lengths are called for. Quotations 
follow: 





Pondosa Pine 


INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 
” g” 10” 12” 


C selects RL..... $38.97 $40.81 $46.71 $68.33 
D selects RL..... 29.89 28.00 39.27 56.50 
No. 1 common AL 39.25 wow S43.50 E50 


No. 2 common AL 22.10 21. 
No. 3 common AL 15.77 15 
Suop, 5/4 ANp 6/4, S2S— 
No. 1...$23.25 No. 2...$13.25 No. 3...$ 8.25 
SeLects S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 
C select RL....$53.89 D select RL... .$43.00 
No. 4 Common, S28 RW RL.... ......:- $10.87 


Idaho White Pine 


INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 
a 8” 10” 12” 
D selects RL..... $43.13 $42.00 $52.00 $84.00 
No. 1 common AL 42.00 oe Piet att ae 
No. 2 common AL 32.47 32.62 32.69 4 
No. 3 common AL 21.09 21.95 23.50 2 
SeLects S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIpDER— 
Nh a a aia a sates WG ie we $66.00 


& 21.85 24.71 
7 15.96 15.50 


No. 4 Common, S2S RW RL............. $15.50 
Larch and Fir 

Dee GD” CCB Sv ewicnesecivcne $15.50 

Vert. gr. flooring C&btr. 4” RL......... 27.92 


Drop siding or rustic, C&better, 6” RL.. 24.60 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the two weeks ended Aug, 23 and 30: 


Plooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge Grain —Enesser a sg vicina $61.75 sg 4 
eoeeseeosesesee “26.40 
Flat ee 8h ah aie ans on A 37.75 36.50 
Ee Dor 31.25 
(<6 Ser 23.25 

Partition and Siding 
Drop Siding, B&better, 1x6”............ $34.25 

Finish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5x10”, B&better.............. $53.75 
Finish, 5/4x5&10”, B&better............ 72.50 
Case and base, 12bGS8%.. ..cccccccccccee 58.25 


Discount on moldings, 1%” and under.. 45% 
1%” and over... 39% 
Boards and Shiplap 


Boards and shiplap, No. 1, 1x8”........ $30.50 
Boards, No, 1, 1x12”, 10-, 18- & 20’..... 22.00 
Shiplap, No. 3, . AT eee eee ee 16.50 
Boards, No. 3, rhe too nee nd anewe enh 14.00 
Dimension 
Bee. 5, Be Oe, Bho GR OG wo cos cco vccwces $18.75 
2x 4”. BO Be OE vic iwececvavdner 21.00 
ees See OR Bc vcviaccucncoues 28.75 
Mo, 3, Se 6%, 16+ Om 16 0. occ cccectecs 17.25 
2x12” Be Oe, Oe wr ewewswnennacs 22.50 
Lath 
Pom Sy SORE: Dcivcdisvenieweacdanvecor $2.80 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Priceg f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 


Inch— 4” ° 6” Rg” 10” 12” 
ey oe Otte $51.00 $51.00 $67.00 $82.00 


No 

btr.,* Bo 16’. 46.00 50.00 50.00 62.00 77.00 
No. 1, -16’.. 45.00 49.00 48.00 § § 
No. 2 3. 16’.. 40.50 38.59 38.50 38.50 46.00 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 31.50 33.00 34.00 34.00 35.00 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 30.00 32.00 32.50 32.50 32.50 
5&6/4— 4”"&wadr. 4, 6&8” 10” 3” 
Dé&btr., 6-16’ . $66.00 $68. 00 $71.00 $81.00 
No. 1ébtr.. 6-16’. 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 
pe a | ee 58.00 60.00 63.00 73.00 


For wees in No. 2, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch, 
add $9; 8-inch, egy $6; 10-inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
add $6; No. 3, 6-, 8- and 16- inch, add $7.50; 
12-inch, add $8: ‘No. * 

§Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 

fied lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 

better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20- foot, $2. In No. 
2,add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %2-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 
foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 

10- foot: 

Dé&btr., 4-inch. .$28.00 E, 4-inch...... $18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch...... 21.00 


Lath, spruce and pine, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.45; No. 


, . . 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 3.—I". 0. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Aug. 29 and 30, direct 
only, straight and mixed cars, reported by 
West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical 
Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B&btr Cc D 
ee. wcseweeun $35.50 $35.50 $23.25 — 
 vecves eke werw 37.00 pi. 
US yee io ccs 36.25 
Flat Grain Flooring 
Me” saciaenes cae 19.25 15.75 
errr. alge 24.25 22.50 
Mixed Grain Plooring 
SRE . x68 s wa dO fore oa $13.75 
Ceiling 
ere 19.00 15.75 
Se” sssaewnes 18.25 15.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
Pere rere cate 23.50 20.25 ies 
Oe  niweeweb es es 23.25 21.25 etait 
B. +tesecase sisi ee ence 14.00 
Finish, Kiln Dried and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
WROTE kddivcdesinees $37.75 $39.50 $50.25 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
a Bee $12.50 $13.50 $ 9.75 $18.25 
a eer 7.00 8.00 8.50 10.75 
a eee 5.00 4.25 4.25 aes 
Dimension 


127 =614")= = 16" 18” 
No, 1, 2” thick— 
4”.$13.00 $13.00 $14.50 $15.00 $15.25 .... .... 
6”, 12.50 12.50 14.50 14.25 14.00 $17.25 $18.00 
8”, 12.50 12.50 14.25 14.50 14.00 16.25 17.75 
10”. 13.50 13.75 14.50 14.50 14.50 18.25 19.50 
2x4”, 8’, $12.75; 10’, $13.25; 2x6”, 10’, $11.50 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
on: Bede $8.00 $7.50 $8.00 $10.75 $8.00 
eS 5.50 6.00 “ rae tes 
No. 1 Common Timbers 


20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 


3x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced ......... $16.50 
Eas tO JEeIS" to 40’, TOUR 2 ccc cccccces 15.25 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced ......... 15.25 
Pir Lath 
ee ge ee ee 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
Se 2estcse ra eokeeueneweseaieey | cabau® $27.25 
Se ska edibe decewe bacelcoe eek ee iccak ak 29.50 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 30.—Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car prices) 
f. o. b. mills are as follows: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 


CO ME ove ceeekn vie cawsee $1.60@ 2.35 
ee aan 1.70@ 2.20 
pe Sf ear 2.30@ 3.25 
Eurekas, slash grain............. 2.60@ 2.95 
OS PRE eer ae 3.40@ 4.25 
meee, BO, MB MERED: ccccccwcccre 7.25@ 8.00 
RG, IG OU cb ceckicabecionns 2.35@ 2.50 


First Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2....... $1.55@2.35 $1.75@2.35 
EERCPG. GIGOTH 200 ccccce 1.80@ 2.20 1.95 @ 2.30 
Dn UE fssvesecce 2.40@3.25 2.60@ 3.25 
PEE cbictaesion vom -75 @ 3.00 
ie ee 3.50 @ 4.25 4.10@4.25 
Royals, 24”, A grade... 7.75@8.50 
Dimensions, 5/2, 16”... 2.40@2.90 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Ms BNO, GFE ove ic nccivtcoccess $1.65@1.70 
Extra clears: 

75% premium clears............ 2.40@ 3.00 

50% WUOMIUM GIORTB sic ccc cccse 2.10@2.80 
XXXXX (5/2 perfects)............ 2.55 @3.25 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)..... 3.50 
I itl hia on 90 Maen ore vei 3.75 @4.25 
SEE Rviediedesedoneesckbreoanat 7.50@8.50 
Second Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 
eo le A eer ee $1.05 @1.25 
ee ee 1.20@1.50 
I vio aoe pe we Reda ewes 1.55 @2.00 
8 fo Rr rrr errr 5.50 
a a ED. 6.0506 40 ebcewees oe 2.25 @ 2.50 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 
Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Common stars, 6/2 ...$1.00@1.25 $1.10@1.25 


Common stars, 5/2 - 1.10@1.50 1.50 
Common clears ....... 1.50@2.00 1.60@ 2.00 
BEG, B SOURED. p00000000 5.00 

No. 2 perfections ..... 2.25@2.50 2.50 


British Cylumbia Stock, Seattle Market 


British Columbia stock, with or without 
“Edgwood” mark, is being sold “to meet com- 
petition.” 


APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 2.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: 

PLAIN WHITE OAK— 





FR sanene ----100@105 120@1265 130@135 
No. 1 comé&sel. 50@ 55 65@ 70 78@ 83 
No. 2 com. ... 35@ 38 43@ 45 48@ 50 
No. 3 com. ... 24@ 26 26@ 28 26@ 28 
Sd. wormy ... 43@ 45 57@ 62 63@ 68 
PLAIN RED OAK— 
FAS .....0+.-- 90@ 95 110@115 120@126 
No. 1 comé&sel. 48@ 51 57@ 60 62@ 66 
No. 2 com, ... 34@ 36 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 3 com, ... 24@ 26 27@ 30 28@ 30 
CHESTNUT— 
errr 75@ 80 90@ 95 100@105 
No. 1 com, ... 45@ 50 54@ 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com, ... 22@ 23 22@ 23 22@ 23 
Sd. wormy & 

No. 2 com... 30@ 33 34@ 37 38@ 40 
No. 1 & btr. sd. 

wormy ..... 33@ 37 35@ 38 40@ 42 

POPLAR— 
Panel & No. 1, 

138” & wdr..140 150 160 
Wi <enretowes 100@105 115@120 125@130 
Saps & sel.... 75@ 80 85@ 90 100@105 
SS Sear 50@ 55 55@ 60 60@ 65 
. Th ~ {seas 37@ 40 42@ 45 45@ 48 
Tek. Be bawnce 26@ 29 29@ 32 30@ 34 

MAPLE— 
ae 78@ 82 85@ 90 93@ 95 


No. 1 com.&sel. 50@ 55 65@ 70 73@ 75 
No. 2 com. ... 40@ 48 43@ 46 45@ 47 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 
basis, on oak flooring: 

Shy 3x114"” 3x2” %x1¥o” 

Ist qtd. wht....$10900 $99.00 $91.00 $66.00 

ist qtd. red..... 79.00 77.00 71.00 66.00 

2nd qtd. wht.... 78.00 67.00 55.00 52.00 





2nd qtd. red.... 68.00 61.00 55.00 53.00 
lst pln. wht.... 86.00 66.00 63.00 51.00 
1st pln. red..... 74.00 66.00 61.00 55.00 
2nd pln. wht.... 63.00 56.00 45.00 44.00 
2nd pin, red.... 60.00 56.00 45.00 44.00 
we WO sececes 42.00 41.00 31.00 30.00 
Srd red ....... °, 42.00 41.00 31.00 30.00 
PE bs cneces 24.00 25.00 15.00 15.00 

1%4x2” 144x1%” 
eee re ere $96.50 $96.50 
1st qtd. .50 94.50 
2nd qtd. ; .f 72.50 
Pe SG eC iecc a vic eeU basen 75.50 72.50 
Se Ws. Wines ccd ed ee senecnnees 71.50 71.50 
Serr rn 66.50 66.50 
ge 2 era 62.50 62.50 
Pe On bcs ce csesaeeviw can 60.50 60.50 
Bee GE nd cecteukectawkeabesnes 40.50 38.50 
GE wind swbes eee ecee ens eeke 40.50 38.50 
SE. nase saswads cesinewet sean 20.50 20.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }%-inch stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis during the week ended Aug. 30: 

First Second 


$70.40 





Third 


g§x2%” $46.15 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. 0. b. 
mills, lower Michigan: 


FAS No.1 &sel. 
$ 90.00 


ys reer eee ere $115.00 

DE chtken Ue cima cTes oma 120.00 95.00 

OIE bie reves cectavesevnws 125.00 100.00 

DE sccccoercenemeeeeeene 130.00 105.00 
TOFS scccrsinccsccescoecewes 150.00 125.00 
UB/4E ccccccccccccvcececere 160.00 135.00 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 2.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
cee aks $60.00 4/4 ...$26.00@31.00 
1x4—10” .... 49.00 5/4 ... 30.00@33.00 

Bevel siding— 6/4 . 35.00@40.00 

FN oils totacehd $25.00 8/4 . 85.00@40.00 


x 
1%4x6”, Flater. 26.00 





Lath ... 3.00 
Vert. gr. 28.50 Green box 16.00@18.00 





NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


AsH— 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 ...$ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 48.00 $ 37.00 $ 22.00 
5/4 ... 76.00 65.00 60.00 41.00 22.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 75.00 60.00 41.00 22.00 
8/4 ... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.00 
BircH— 
4/4 ... 87.00 67.00 42.00 28.00 21.00 
5/4 ... 90.00 70.00 48.00 35.00 21.00 
6/4 ... *93.00 *73.00 56.00 37.00 21.00 
8/4 ... 97.00 77.00 68.00 44.00 23.00 
10/4 ... 107.00 97.00 88.00 59.00 peau 
12/4 ... 112.00 102.00 93.00 59.00 
16/4 ... 157.00 142.00 128.00 Caines 
5/8 ... 78.00 58.00 32.00 23.00 
S/4 «.s TESS 61.00 36.00 23.00 


*Straight cars of 6/4: FAS, $93; selects, $73. 

For 5 inch & war., 8-foot & lgr., add $2. 

Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 
lengths, $32. For select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two face 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x5- 
inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. 


Sort MAPLE— 


4/4 ... 65.00 55.00 42.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 48.00 33.00 21.00 
6/4 ... 82.00 72.00 60.00 35.00 21.00 
8/4 ... 87.00 77.00 67.00 39.00 21.00 
Sort ELmM— 
FAS No. 1&Sel. No. 2 No. 3 

4/4 ... 55.00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
5/4 ... 60.00 45.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4 ... 60.00 45.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 65.00 50.00 36.00 23.00 
10/4 ... 80.00 65.00 40.00 roe 
12/4 ... 85.00 70.00 45.00 

Rock ELM— 

FAS Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 ... 80.00 eer 55.00 27.00 19.00 
5/4 ... 865.00 > aie eus 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 voben 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 aan ida 75.00 38.00 *25.00 
10/4 ... 105.00 85.00 52.0¢6 eapee 
12/4 ... 115.00 neat 95.00 57.00 *30.00 
*Bridge plank, add $4 to No. 3 price. 

Basswoop—. 

4/4 ... 70.00 60.00 46.00 26.00 20.00 
S/4 «cs F300 62.00 52.00 28.00 23.00 


6/4 ... 75.00 65.00 54.00 32.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 83.00 73.00 58.00 34.00 24.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 acoual 
12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 Jiveae 

Keystock, 4/4, $72; or on grades, FAS, $82; 
No. 1, $62; 5/4, $78; or on grades, FAS, $88; 
No. 1, $68. 

One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $70. 


Rep OakK— 

4/4... 90.00 70.00 55.00 35.00 16.00 
5/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 


8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00 
Harp MAPLE— 


4/4 ... 70.00 60.00 47.00 36.00 165.00 


5/4... 85.00 65.00 650.00 38.00 19.00 

6/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 36.00 19.00 

8/4... 95.00 75.00 65.00 37.00 21.00 
10/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 eceee 
12/4 ... 130.00 110.00 95.00 52.00 eccee 
16/4 ... 175.00 155.00 135.00 cece . 


Harp MAPLE RovuGH FLooRING STocK— 


No.1 No.2 No. 3A 
com, com, com. 
OD) ciew inane nee aes $45.00 $35.00 $25.00 
De ct cu seeae begree eras 48.00 38.00 28.00 
Tee Gossvcesbess bee eeee 38.00 28.00 
BEECH— 
No. 2 and 
better 
OE Gri Ul ulksis caer eee OR bes. 6 meel sme $38.00 
Be? no vndintitincsvccuelesssakeecueen 47.00 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No.2 No.3 


6/4 ....$70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 


Regular stock contains.56 percent or more 
14- and 16-foot, and the following percentages 
of 10-inch and wider: 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 

Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30; 
12-inch and wider, $35. 
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SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods received during the week ended Aug. 26, Chicago basis: 


4/4 5/4 
Ficurep Rep GumM— 
Qtd. FAS...117.75 130.50 
No. 1&sel. 68.75 
ReD GuM— 
Qtd. FAS... 
No, l1&sel. 48.50 


88.50@ 90.50 92.25@ 96.50 93.25 


6/4 8/4 4/4 
MIxED OAK— 
. wormy 32.75 
POPLAR— 
Pin. FAS... 73.50@ 
Saps.&sel. 52.75@ 





8O, LGx2SCl. 45.00 tee tere eens sereeeneeens seesseveseee No. 1 com. 40.50@ 
No. Bees teen eee aes eee eee 40.00 No. 2-A... 30.50@ 
ae oe, ee ae ee £ é i« stsr¢e@easae edene beseeele No. 2-B... 24.00 
No, 1&sel. 47.25@ 52.50 ......ce.e0. CESSES EE.GO cs ivcactccecs Ase 
Sap GumM— kAG 
eT Te eer ae 59.50@ 62.00 fA5,.-:°-- $8.00@ 
No, 1@sel. 44.75@ 47.75 42.50 j= = = wewscccccece 43.00@ 48.00 — - ae 
OE pp RR are eer eRe SEY a a! > SS eee " 
Pin, FAS... 49.75@ 59.75 50.00@ 53.00 56.75@ 68.00 ............ Sort MAPLE J 
ee, See. BAteee GTe caccecscaces 41.25@ 43.25 44.25 No, 2...... 38.75 
WG Seccsn Stee Sete Saeee 2t.ce. Sate i  bbb6sccrscceeesce BEECH— 
ee eS Ue ntne Cae hbaas witwebalkanak Ss Fae 29.00 
BLAcKk GUM— ; Cc ONWoO 
Qtd. FAS... 48.50@ 49.50 52.50 52.5 48.50@ 55.00 No. l&sel... 31.50@ 
No. i&sel. 38.25@ 39.50 42.50 42.50 38.50@ 45.00 ~<t  yerreniea 39.50 — 
TUPELO— CHESTNUT— 
Pie Mie, évdieduseeas anebiwabeten manidinawekes 
No. 1&sel. 30.25 @ DIED uivscabineed’ corindectint <cahitecore oe bo aml 43.00 
asses See )6h=3—€””0—””—lti(C hE. Ken baeebesae bdmawawarkb's ASSWwooD— 
WHITE Oak— No. 1&sel... 43.00 
DEL: g...A- icaawvitavwde ‘anitebedatex ' swhedbandinns Syca MORE— 
No. 1&sel. 73.75@ 75.26 77.75 = = = —«—savcccceccee cecveccccece FAS ....... 40.25 
ee ee, Nhe am wadigin Ge gipdb oe lauh 0a 6 ncindcmmewaidnds No. l&sel... 30.25 
Pin. FAS... 70.00@ 94.00 90.00 = = cicccuceeaee 127.75 @136.00 No. 2....-. 23.25 
No. 1&sel. 44.50@ 59.00 57.50 69.25@ 70.50 84.50 WILLow— 
OE ee $5.50@ 36.26 Leketnavawea- ieee ekeeeaoe- cotwalleieuii | eee 58.25 
ee eee oi sinwean  naebeceaaned - ceebibunece’s 
No. 3.... 22.25@ 24.75 11....22112. 29.00 29.00 — iin 
mp ¢ a ee eT Te 2.00@ 
Rta. No. 1& No, 1&sel... 41.50 
te ee ee No. 2...... 27.50@ 
Pin. FAS... 57.00@ 66.25 70.00@ 71.75 79.75@ 97.00 ............ Hotty— 
No. 1&sel. 46.00@ 48.50 52.75 55.75@ 60.00 ............ aaa 67.50 
Pe Roc << wiridaeagnacen kab peabaeaae’ x ouiedmbes daca No. 1&sel... 54.50 


5/4 6/4 8/4 
43.75 ee ee coe 
6278 66.75 °°" 615 68:75 
PE  Sivinceiwakk” MOREaeecnae “Sabdembies 
28.75 pelbseeaaeees daceakvsuee 
DT dbedsanwevwee- sitakawilostece 87.75 
PII Ge eetrere 
46.25 re Te eer 
36.50 


ee 


64.75 69.00@ 73.50 53.00 
44.00 50 
Wee auksansceees 
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This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 31 


CHICAGO BUILDING PERMITS 


Following are building permit statistics for 
August, 1930, and comparative figures for July, 
1930, and August, 1929: 

Aug. July Aug. 
1929 1930 1930 


Pe ~cestenenee ee oeen eee 111 117 103 
Offices and hotels.......... 6 4 3 
DD weseeeneeaeeens 224 129 91 
Halls and churches........ 5 1 1 
PE to. cc eebekekaeew sé id a . 
BAS. oc tcesevsevebe 100 26 18 
Stores and offices.......... ‘ 2 2 
Meares GG ROlig....sccececs 5 1 7 
Stores and apartments..... os in 
Stores and residences...... 8 3 3 
BEROGTEOMOOUD 2 cc ccc ccecces 3 4 3 
DE. 2 bene i ae we ae eae 462 287 231 
Analysis Brick Frame Frontage Costs 
Aug., 1929 434 28 16,614 $18,131,000 
July, 1930 282 5 11,494 8,033,350 
Aug., 1930 227 4 10,432 7,634,700 


Cumulative totals for the first eight months 
of 1929 and 1930 are as follows: 


1929 1930 
Number of buildings.. 4,631 1,788 
Frontage feet .......- 163,264 64,659 
$53,768,100 


GE sec cctccesevesees $147,705,700 





CHICAGO RECEIPTS AND 
SHIPMENTS 


Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber 
and shingles, in thousands, were reported by 
L. C. West, statistician, of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, for the four weeks ended Aug. 29, 
and for the year to date, Jan. 1 to Aug. 29, 
1930, with comparative figures for the corre- 
sponding periods of 1929: 


Receipts 

Above 
Lumber— Receipts Shipments Shipments 
Aug. 3to0]1929 257,966 98,024 159,942 
Aug. 29 §1930 110,749 49,789 60,960 
Inc. or dec.....—147,217 —48,235 §— 98,982 
Jan. 1 to) 1929 2,388,108 887,919 1,500,189 
Aug. 29 § 1930 1,314,366 540,299 774,067 
Inc, or dec..... 1,073,742 347,620 §—726,122 
Shipments 

Exceed 

eB Receipts 
Jan. 1to)}1929 238,647 306,686 68,039 
Aug. 29 §1930 192,484 205,422 12,938 
Inc. or dec..... 46,163 101,264 §+ 55,101 
Aug. 3to/ 1929 20,254 30,313 10,059 
Aug. 29 §1930 16,713 24,034 7,321 
Inc. or dec..... 3,541 6,279 §+ 2,738 


$Last figure in each group gives difference 
between 1929 and 1930 net receipts. 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Sept. 3.—There are reports of 
a very slight increase in activity in northern 
pine in this territory, by some of the dis- 
tributers, with both industrial and _ retail 
trade affected. The price situation, which 
has been uncertain, is but little improved 
yet, however. 





BUFFALO, N, Y., Sept. 2.—The northern 
pine market is showing a somewhat better 
tone, owing to the desire of retailers and 
other buyers to replenish their stocks for 
fall trade. As a rule the retailers and indus- 
trial plants have little lumber on hand, and 
they look for business improvement this 
month. Demand for lower grades is expected 
to pick up, now that the drouth has been re- 


lieved, 
EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 2.—Eastern spruce 
dimension is still quiet, and it ranges around 
$38@39 base. Easy orders may probably be 
placed at rather less. Volume of current 
business in random lengths is slender and the 
tone of prices is easy. Boards are dull. 
Matched boards, random lengths, 1x6- and 7- 
inch, are now offered here at $34.50@35. The 
lath trade is almost stagnant, and quotations 


are weak. 
HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Sept. 3.—A better tone to the 
market, noted two or three weeks ago, con- 
tinues and most of the distributers here seem 
quite hopeful. There is more inquiry from 
the industrial plants, and retailers, while 
not prone to “say it with orders” very much, 
yet indicate there is more interest in build- 
ing. Mill stocks in several items are re- 
ported rather broken. Prices are unchanged. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 2.—The hardwood 
demand has improved recently to some extent. 
A larger number of inquiries have come in 
within the last couple of weeks. Buying is 
not centered in any particular wood, but oak 
is leading at some yards. An improved de- 
mand for walnut is also developing. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 3.—Hand-to- 
mouth buying from the furniture trade and 
other consumers gave the mill situation an 
unsettled aspect this week. Gum is a sales 
leader. Oak, poplar and maple are draggy 
and weaker, 





DOUGLAS FIR 


CHICAGO, Sept. 3.—Although there is a 
more optimistic tone to the market than 
obtained a month ago, sellers remind one 
that there still is a long road to travel. Or- 
ders are in most cases for cars very much 
mixed, and distributers agree that “when 
they order it today, they want it shipped yes- 
terday.” For this reason several think that 
the great differential between rail and water 
rates from the Coast will affect this territory 
little or none, except possibly in timbers. No 
price changes have been reported. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Sept. 2.—Business_ in 
Douglas fir does not exceed very moderate 
proportions. Stocks are pressing for sale in 
liberal volume, so quotations continue low. 
Reports about offerings at almost absurd fig- 
ures are circulated. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 2.—While small, 
the demand for Douglas fir is holding steady, 
and there appears to be a probability of 
stronger prices, owing to many mills being 
shut down. There has been a little more in- 
quiry in the last week from country yards. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 2.—A number of whole- 
salers reported a flurry in orders for Douglas 
fir today. Prices have not altered of late, 
and harbor conditions are satisfactory de- 
spite large supplies. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 3.—Buying of 
cypress is mostly in mixed cars by retailers 
to fill in stocks. Factory buying is light. 
Some small lots of finish are being taken at 
fairly steady prices. Demand for building 
lumber is slow. 


HEMLOCK 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept, 2.—Orders for east- 
ern and northern hemlock are very few, and 
prices are soft. Clipped hemlock boards are 
offered freely at $29, and random lengths at 
$28, Wholesalers report western hemlock 
firmer on the Coast, but the local market is 
unsettled. Western hemlock for direct mill 
shipment sells here around $12.50 less than 
quotations on Page 11% of Atlantic coast 
differentials. The uncertainty about freight 
rates makes both sellers and buyers hesitant. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 2.—Prices in hemlock 
have not changed in the last month, and 
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were firm today. Part cargoes of West Coast 
jumber keep stocks of wholesalers here well 
palanced. There are small stocks of eastern 
lumber. Western timbers are selling fairly 


vels WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Sept. 3.—Pondosa pine continues 
slow, but there is more inquiry, from prac- 
tically all varieties of customers, most of the 
distributers report. Some also tell of in- 
creased order files as tangible evidence of 
business being at last on the move. Cali- 
fornia, white pine, too, is moving to both 
industrials and retailers, but in small and 
widely scattered lots, with rush shipment al- 
ways demanded. More inquiry gives local 
lumbermen hope that the market is about 
to slowly come out of its lethargy. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 2.—The sale of 
California and Idaho pines is somewhat larger 
than it was several weeks ago. Retailers are 
not adding extensively to stocks, but are find- 
ing these so much depleted that new supplies 
are being required. Prices are not much 
changed, but are believed to be about at the 
bottom, and there is a tendency on the part 
of the mills to hold off booking much ahead 
at present figures. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 2.—Some large 
buyers are coming into the market for shop, 
taking advantage of present bargain prices, 
one order for forty cars having been placed 
last week, and another of twenty-five cars 
yesterday. The demand from retailers con- 
tinues slow. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 2.—Idaho pine prices 
have firmed up somewhat in the last week, 
and Pondosa prices are holding well. Whole- 
salers carry comparatively smal] stocks, but 
sufficient for the needs of a rather dull 


market. 
SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Sept. 3.—“It’s looking up,” they 
say of the southern pine situation here, in- 
dicating that as during the last few weeks 
there is a more cheerful and optimistic side 
to the market. The business volume shows 
practically no increase, but industrial plants 
and retailers, too, are inquiring in greater 
numbers than before, apparently considering 
the winter’s supply. Orders, however, still 
call for mixed cars and prompt shipment— 
signs of “fill-in” buying. 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 2.—A little improve- 
ment in southern pine trade has been noted 
by some wholesalers. The light current busi- 
ness in 8-inch air dried roofers is at around 
$24@24.50. Some dealers are showing a little 
more interest in partition. Business in floor- 
ing is no better, but prices keep steady and 
within the last few days there has been a lit- 
tle more inquiry. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 3.—All dealers 
are agreed that spot business in southern pine 
is dull. Yardmen are buying sparingly, filling 
out stocks only where necessary. Prices are 
irregular, some complaints being heard of 
sharp cutting by mill representatives. Stocks 
here are only fair. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 2.—Southern 
pine demand was somewhat better last week, 
and there was a large inquiry from retailers, 
who all want quick shipment. With most of 
the mills running on light schedules, nearly 
all of them are short of some common grades, 
and as a result prices have been marked up 
on numerous items. The demand from the 
East is holding up well, and there appears to 
be a stronger buying movement starting in 
the South. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 2.—Wholesalers foresee 
little improvement in the demand for south- 
ern pine. Mills are not pressing for busi- 
ness. There is ample stock here to meet 
immediate needs. Competition is especially 
keen, and large orders are exceptions. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 2.—The boxboard 
trade is still quiet and prices are more or 
less unsatisfactory. There are very few box 
and shook mills at present running on any- 
thing like a normal schedule, most manufac- 


turers reporting current business 15 percent 
to 50 percent or more below the usual sea- 
sonal volume. Producers must meet the com- 
petition of cheap box lumber from the Mari- 
time Provinces. Round edge white pine inch 
boxboards, log run, are $25@26 f. o. b. Bos- 


ton. 
CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 2.—Retailers have 
been buying clapboards hand to mouth, and 
with few exceptions yard stocks are unusu- 
ally light. Prices have held up fairly well 
for eastern spruce and native white pine 
clapboards, due to light offerings. In clap- 
boards from the West Coast, however, bar- 
gains are plentiful, 


SHINGLES AND. LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 2.—While there 
has been no change in prices paid for shin- 
gles, the supply appears to be getting shorter, 
and there is a tendency to raise quotations. 
Sales last week were made on a basis of 
$1.80 for clears, and $1.65 for stars. The de- 
mand for lath still is slow. Cedar siding is 
not showing much activity. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 2.—Demand for eastern 
spruce lath is fairly active, and recent slight 
price advances are well maintained. Few 
mills are manufacturing lath, and offerings 
are light. A fair demand for West Coast 
shingles is making no apparent impression 
on large assortments of wholesalers. 





News Letters 


(Continued from Page 61) 


Picayune, Hattiesburg and other Mississippi 
sawmill towns and state they found condi- 
tions about as usual, but with a spirit of op- 
timism prevailing. 

Col. A. C. Goodyear, of Buffalo, N. Y., presi- 
dent of the Great Southern Lumber Co., sent 
congratulations to D. T. Cushing, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, on his election as 
a member of the commission council of Boga- 
lusa. 


A. C, Long, jr., sales manager for the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., is in New York this 
week conferring with Col. A. C. Goodyear, 
president of the same company. 


The William Henry Sullivan Memorial 
Trades School will be ready for its opening 
on Sept. 8. 


Dan J. Mora has returned from Chicago, 
where he was on business for the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. Mrs. Mora met him in 
Chicago and they made the return trip to- 
gether by motor. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Sept. 2.—Pine sales reported by local mills 
are in much larger volume than.for the past 
few weeks. Practically all items of yard 
and shed stock are more eagerly sought for 
surpluses at local mills are decreasing and 
apparently the shortage of retail stocks is 
now resulting in an added volume of pur- 











chases. Fall trade, it is believed, will mean 
much larger movement. Quotations in gen- 
eral are unchanged. Special cuttings of 


longleaf sizes, 10-inch and larger, continue 
exceedingly strong, with prices firm. Export 
demand has increased during the last ten 
days. Notwithstanding the dullness of the 
last two months, very little export stock has 
piled up at the mills, and it is predicted 
locally that a slight further improvement in 
demand will strengthen export prices. 





THAT THERE is always a better way to do the 
job and that workmen are showing keen inter- 
est in trying to find that better way is indi- 
cated by a report of the General Electric Co. 
showing that for the first six months of this 
year $56,974 was paid to employees for sugges- 
tions of plans to improve their jobs. For the 
first half of the present year a total of 17,474 
suggestions were made and 5,616 were adopted, 
as compared with 13,200 suggestions offered 
the first six months of 1929 and an adoption of 
3,953 for which $49,586 was paid employees. 











Every Building 
Order You Sell 


Should be backed 
by this Policy ~ 





SPECIFICATION 








Perren Pve meme ame Fon Sas or 
LUMBERMAN 





Thu policy a your permanent record of maternal and workmanship entering 
into the construction of your building 11 is cleo « record of the contrectos, sub 
contractors and architect, together with thei releases 

Preserae this with your deed, it is evidence of the calue of gous 
émprovennats which cepresent by fer the largest proportion of YOUR TOTAL 














INVESTMENT. 
COVERING 
This Policy Certifies the Hidden Value 
¢ «© of Your Property + + 








Your Contractors 
Will Welcome It. 


It is a blank specification (easily made out) for 
any building as well as a guarantee of materials 
and construction. 


Whether your customer is building a house, 
barn, store building or remodeling an old build- 
ing, you should accompany his order with one 
of these policies. 


Dealers in all parts of the country are giving 
this Protection Policy to their customers. You 
should do the same thing in your locality in the 
future. Don’t pass up this business building 
idea. 


ABooklet of Instructions 
sent with Each Order 


OUDON 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 


ChE, 0.00ccs cccccc cece eee co MUREB. coceccesees 
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° Chicago-—Peerless Sash & Door Co., incorpor- 
Incorporations ated; old concern. 


> . * > = 5 ae : INDIANA, Indianapolis—Ben Davis Lumber Co. 
: ALABAMA. ba eae : leming Lumber Co., in- reincorporated; 1,200 shares, $50 a share, and 250 
corporated; capital, $5,000. shares at $100; Jasper F. Foltz, 1877 S. High 





DELAWARE. Dover—Nostrand Mfg. ree School Road. 

tion, of Brooklyn, has incorporated under Dela- "CACY TerPep)e i - _P: 

ware laws; will manufacture toothpicks, clothes c weet = HUSE? TS. Ls tes aa ee oo 

pins, butter dishes and spools; capital, 10,000 weainane og — ROOT POEROS; capital, $10, ° - 
‘ - “ manufacture wooden toys, etc. 

shares, common stock. 

Dover—Globe Office Furniture Co., of Phila- MICHIGAN. Detroit—Burwood Carved Products 
delphia, incorporated under Delaware laws with Co., increasing capital from $150,000 to $200.000; 
capital of 250 shares common stock. 469 Ledyard St. 

Wilmington—Caddo Holding Co., of Wilmington, Detroit—Frank M. Gillespie Co., incorporated; 
has obtained a Delaware charter to deal in timber changing name to Gillespie Roofings (Inc.); cap- 
and woods; capital is fixed at 17,500 shares of ital, $10,000. 
common stock, Muskegon—Shaw-Walker Co. increasing from 

FLORIDA. West Palm Beach—East Coast Lum- $1,000,000 preferred and 150,000 shares no par stock 
ber & Wrecking Co., incorporated; 50 shares, no to $1,500,000 preferred and 250,000 no par stock, 
par stock. V. M. Hall, et al. MISSOURI. St. Louis—Maplewood Lumber & 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Carlisle Veneer Co, in- Flooring Co., incorporated; L. P. Farris, 6015 Mag- 
creasing capital from $40,000 to $50,000. nolia St. 
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; Preferred by ~ : 
More Dealers Each Year 


Year after year the sales of Craig Mountain Pon- 
dosa Pine climbs higher and higher. 





The reason is plain—it’s because more dealers are 
becoming acquainted with the remarkable lightness, 
softness and whiteness of Craig Mountain Pine. 


Try a mixed car of this trade building lumber. 








Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 
WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES : 


G. S. Patterson, P. O. Box 96, Oconomowoc, Wis. 

W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Alex W. Stewart, 931 Lumber Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

















NEW YORK. New York—Three Star Lumber & 
Contracting Co. (Ltd.), incorporated. 

Sherburne-—Madden Co., incorporated. 

OREGON. Mill City—Santiam Logging Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. G. S. Thielsen. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Monaca—Crescent Fuel & Sup- 
ply Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. Building 
materials, lumber etce.; 1615 Ridge Ave., Corapolis, 

WASHINGTON, Seattle — Construction Acceg- 
sories, incorporated; building materials; address 
M. Grandell. 

Seattle—Jefferson Timber & Development Co,, 
decreasing capital to $72,520. 

Seattle—William L. Rawn & Co., decreasing cap- 
ital to $10,000, 

Seattle— Kerr Timber, incorporated; capital, 
$50,000; logging; William Z. Kerr. 


Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Garner—E, A. Stewart Lumber Co, 
moving headquarters to Beebe, 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—C, L. Cross Lumber (Co, 
moving to Riverside, 

KENTUCKY. Crab Orchard—Crab Orchard Lum- 
ber Co.; Walter Browning sold interest to Farley 
B. Scott and E. L. Wilson. 

NEW JERSEY. Cranford—Mooney Lumber Co, 
succeeded by W. W. Mooney. 

OREGON. Bandon—Best-Laird Co.; W. E. Best 
sold interest to George P. Laird. 

Deter—Gust Avgeris has given a bill of sale of 
his interest in the sawmill of Avgeris Bros. to 
George S. Avgeris. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Fort Washington—J. N. Ar- 
buckle Co, reorganized under name of North Penn 
Lumber & Supply Co. 

TEXAS. Memphis—Roberts & Olver sold local 
yard to Wm. Cameron & Co. (Ine.). 

VIRGINIA, Glenrock—tThe Steele-Wallace Cor- 
poration, 818 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo., has acquired 
a half interest in the Princess Anne Corporation, 
manufacturer of clothes pins, and the capacity of 
the plant is to be increased from 150,000 to 520,000 
a day. 

Martinsville—Bassett Furniture Industries Co. 
has been formed as a holding company, with a 
capital of $5,000,000, consolidating the furniture 
manufacturing plants of J. D. Bassett Mfg. Co., 
Bassett Furniture Co. and W. M. Bassett Furniture 
Corporation. J. D. Bassett, Martinsville, president 
of the new company. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—Rusty Top Lumber Co. 
changing name to Broadway Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

WISCONSIN. Cumberland—Miller-Olcott Lumber 
& Fuel Co. succeeded by Anderson Lumber Co. 





Casualties 


ALABAMA, Mobile—Southern Pine & Hardwood 
Corporation, loss by fire, $30,000, in lumber and 
yard equipment. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville —Interstate Cooperage 
Co., loss by fire; will rebuild plant at once. 

IDAHO, Park—Sawmill of Johnson-Lewis Lum- 
ber Co. partly destroyed by fire; loss, $40,000. 

LOUISIANA. Mangham—Lutiker stave mill de- 
stroyed by fire. 

NEW YORK. Saranac Lake—Branch & Calla- 
han’s lumber mill burned with loss of $250,000, 
including garage, storehouses, sheds, office building 
and mill. 

OREGON. Ashland—The Moon Lumber Co, fire 
recently reported was not so serious as first advises 
indicated, The mill was not burned and nothing 
but the dry kiln was destroyed; loss partially 
covered by insurance. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Point Marion—Lockard & 
Whipp Lumber Co., loss by fire. 

TEXAS. Winnsboro—T, E. Murrell, loss by fire, 
about $4,000. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Virginia Wood Products 
Co., main unit on Westminster Ave. damaged by 
fire; loss about $62,000. 

WASHINGTON. Tekoa—Whitman County Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire, $40,000. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Albertville—Thomas W. Wiliiams, 
operating as Williams Hardware & Supply Co., has 
begun operation of a planing mill; additional 
machinery to handle all kinds of moldings, trim, 
etc., will be ready within the next sixty days. 

Bessemer—O. A. Griffin has started a hardwood 
operation at the Bessemer mill and will add addi- 
tional timber to his present holdings. 

Birmingham—J. C. Barr has opened a wood- 
working establishment in the Woodlawn district; 
special trim and inside moldings as well as cabinet 
work will be featured. 

CALIFORNIA, Culver City—The Roxylen Co. 
has engaged in the building material business at 
8824 National Blvd., under management of Thomas 
Treverrow and others. 

San Francisco—Arthur J. Swanson has engaged 
in the building material business at 116 New Mont- 
gomery St. 

GEORGIA. Columbus—Brown, McIntosh & Co. 
have started a wholesale lumber business, 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Bargain Lumber Yard 
opening a retail lumber business, 

NEW YORK. New York—Stoddard Lumber Co., 
headquarters, Baker, Ore., opening office in Grand 
Central Terminal Bldg. 


OREGON. Warrenton—H. E. Bowen has started 
a planing mill. 
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